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READERS WRITE 





A Farmer and His God 

In your Feb. 3 issue, Martin De Vries, 
presiding judge, Municipal Court, Long 
Beach, Calif.. reports a sermonette by 
Rev. John Gray Ross of the First Metho- 
dist Church, Inglewood, Calif., in which 
the Rev. Mr. Ross claims that “the aver- 
age Christian spends less than five minutes 
of each day in communion with his God, 
or in quiet meditation and prayer.” 

I believe I’m an average Christian, an 
average citizen—a 71-year-old farmer— 
and as I follow my plow, or dig in the 
good earth, I think of the wonder of it 
all; and when I lay my tired body down 
at night, I thank God that I’m tired and 
contented. Perhaps before ’m through 
thinking how thankful I am for this won- 
derful life, I'm asleep. How many min- 
utes did I spend thinking and thanking? 
Just a few; but God tells me, from day 
to day, He is satisfied with His average 
children. 

J. Dick Clark 
Porterville, Calif. 


From Anti-Third Termers 

Your poll on the third term issue 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 3), showing a ma- 
jority of the voters opposed to Roosevelt’s 
re-election, brought good news. F. D. R. 
should have, at the first appearance of 
this wholly un-American concoction, 
shunned it. 

Theodore Wartman 
New York, N. Y. 

More about the third term! Has the 
President no higher conception of his 
office than though it were some poker 
game? 1 learn that he refuses to divulge 
his intentions until such time as he 
chooses. Why should such able Democrats 
as Wheeler, McNutt and Garner be kept 
balancing on their toes? 

Helen I. Westley 
Corry, Pa. 


Not Oswego 
Page 12, Jan. 27th issue of PATHFIND- 
ER in the “For George F.” column you 
specify Oswego as one of the cities in 
which Endicott-Johnson is established. I 
believe that you along with others have 
confused Owego with Oswego. As a mat- 
ter of fact I was with the contractor who 
built the shoe-factory at Owego for Rob- 
inson Bynon of Auburn, N. Y., and I be- 
lieve that Endicott-Johnson bought this 
plant from the other outfit. 
O. Culpepper 
Erie, Pa. 
[PATHFINDER erred in 


“Our Children” in California 

Congratulations on your lead article, 
“Our Children” (PATHFINDER, Feb. 3). 
The statement that “of America’s 36 mil- 
lion, many need help” has special signifi- 
cance in California at this time, inasmuch 
as the upper house of the legislature has 
just passed a relief bill allowing a maxi- 
mum relief grant of $57.20 per month per 
family, regardless of the size of the family. 

Arguments were presented that some 
of the heads of large families on relief 
were obtaining more money as relief re- 
cipients than they ever received in private 
industry. Whether this statement can be 
substantiated by facts is open to debate 
but, in the meantime, a child in a large 
family is to be placed on reduced food 
allowance by the state merely because he 


“‘essing’’ Owego.—Ed.] 





or she happens to be born to prolific 
parents. 

Certainly a low maximum family budget 
is not the answer to fecund parents on 
relief. The children are the victims of 
circumstances over which they have no 
control, and are the first to suffer by such 
a regulation. Our law makers should find 
a more equitable solution to this problem. 

John Madison Dean 
Vice Chairman, 
American Assn. of Social Workers, 
San Francisco; Calif. 


"A Cold-Blooded Policy, But—” 

I'm thoroughly in accord with ihe Presi- 
dent’s wish.to keep the Western Hentis- 
phere out of war. But I wonder how neu- 
trality is going to do it. Neutrality is just 
a term without meaning in modern war- 
fare, Neutrality is not protecting Belgian, 
Dutch or Scandinavian shipping, nor will 
it protect their boundaries if real fighting 
starts. Why, then, believe that it will 
protect us? 

I don’t want to see our men sent to war. 
None of us does. But won’t we have to if 
Europe’s democracies lose? Then it looks 
to me like the thing for us to do is to 
send them help now. Especially Finland. 
All kinds of help: guns, ammunition, 
planes, while they have men enough left 
to use them. Give them to the Finns if 
necessary. That will still be cheaper than 
having to use them ourselves. 

God knows it’s a cold-blooded policy, but 
if our policy is going to be to let the 
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little fellow do our fighting and suffering 
for us, then let us see to it that he has the 
means to win. If we wait to see wheter 
Finland ean do it alone or not it may he 
too late. If we wait and Europe’s 
mocracies fall, God help us. And [Pm not 
sure that we will deserve God’s help. 

Mary R. Marshal! 
Pineridge, Calif. 


The Commonweal and Catholicism 

In reference to your artiele, “Coug)))}i; 
and Fronters” (PATHFINDER, Feb. 
The Commonweal is not an official Cat!) )- 
lic publication; it merely has sever. 
writers of the Catholic faith on its stafi 
have most other publications .. . 

Willard J. Grubb 
St. Albans, N. Y. 

[PATHFINDER called The Commonweal “an inf 
ential Catholic publication’’ and still calls it t 
The Commonweal, one of two Catholic reviews 
other is America, published by the Jesuit order), 
founded by Catholics, has ever since been conduct 
Catholics, and is now published and edited by < 
olics. Accordingly, Mr. Grabb errs.—Ed.] 

In Defense of Cincinnati 

The letter from Mr. Donald Davids. 
appearing in PATHFINDER of Jan. 
really shows the extent to which sv 
persons will go to show their ignoran 
Cincinnati, both its suburbs and cent, 
downtown districts, are mainly gn a squ 
layout. A few of our boulevards do wii 
around, but are well marked . \ 
Cincinnatians are surely glad that 
Davidson has moved, for our citizens 
about quite well and do not need profe.- 
sional guides, and we are so much bet! 
off without people who stay at home }!»- 
cause they get lost. 

Mrs. W. Dine 
Cincinnati, O. 


PATHFINDER’S English 

Herewith is $1. Please enroll me for 
another year’s subscription. I find noth- 
ing else so clear and dependable as your 
general news. 
ject to lowering the tone of 
our mother tongue with slang. Repeated- 
ly have I found the word “upped” in your 
news articles. I do not like it. Up is an 
adverb or a preposition—not a verb . 

(Jan. 20, page 7) a thief—‘jimmied open 
the automatic victrola.” Is there no better 
word? I say yes. (Same issue, page °) 
“Count Galeazzo Ciano hotfooted it.” | 
would suggest hastened. (Same, Page 3) 
“Finns had ringed it” (the Red Arm) 
Surrounded, why not? 

Mrs. Ruth L. Moore 





Fontana, Calif. 

[Language is a living thing, which refuses to cease 
growing until the people who speak it die. The sleng 
of today is often the grammarians’ language of ic 
morrow. Not all the examples Mrs. Moore menticns 
are slang; but PATHFINDER will not hesitate t« e 
slang when slang lends life to writing.—Ed.] 


Franklin’s Finances 

The paragraph in the “Names” column 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 27) about Benjamin 
Franklin says that the famous philosopher 
overdrew his account in the Bank of 
North America “at least three times 4 
week.” 

I hope that your readers weren’t mis- 
led by this article into thinking that 
Franklin was a spendthrift. It was the 
custom in colonial times for banks to 
allow depositors whose finances were 
stable to overdraw their accounts . 
And so this latest revelation about Frank- 
lin’s bank account isn’t any detraction 
from. his good name, but, on the cop- 
trary, is further proof of the fact that his 
credit was good. 

Albert Lee 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cat > 6 T di + . . ® 
Sey; There is a difference between the 
staff A Test Involving the Third-Term ra ition effects of the President’s silence on 
the Illinois and the Wisconsin situa- 
rubl I, John Nance Garner, being first Vice President Garner has declared peor’ if Mr. ae = — yee 
__ Bp eta sororn say that reside at his readiness-to run in the primary £4664 1p convention control, strategy 
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enti behalf of Al Smith. That 
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delegates, Vice President Garner’s 
statement of candidacy in Illinois 
was made strictly in accordance 
with the state primary law. This fact 
was stressed by Garner’s supporters 
when the Garner petition was filed 
with Secretary of State Hughes. “The 
petition,” said the Vice~President’s 
friends, “is accompanied by a sworn 
declaration of candidacy signed by 
Mr. Garner as provided by both law 
and custom in Illinois ... We have 
made every effort to conform with 
the requirements of the Illinois statute 
which has in the past been construed 
as requiring the personal expression of 
the candidate himself. We have no de- 
sire to depart from accepted practice.” 


. . « Two Possibilities 


To most political observers, the 
Democratic primary situation in Illi- 
nois last week boiled dgwn to this: 
Although the Garner filing paid full 
respect to the state law and although 
the Kelly-Nash action did not, Garner 
had little or no chance to win the 
primary election against the vote- 
gathering strength of the Kelly-Nash 
machine. However, there still remain- 
ed two possibilities, either of which 
would give Garner a clear victory. 

The first possibility—considered re- 
mote—was that President Roosevelt 
would act to dissociate his name from 
the slate filed by the Kelly-Nash forces. 
The deadline for such action would be 
February 24th, after which no slate 
may be withdrawn under the Illinois 
primary law. If this happened, Vice 
President Garner would win with com- 
plete ease. 

The second possibility—considered 
not so remote—was that if the Kelly- 
Nash slate of Roosevelt delegates won 
on April 9th, the whole election would 
be contested in the courts. Basis for 
such litigation would be that the slate 
was not accompanied by a statement 
of candidacy from President Roose- 
velt and that the slate was therefore 
illegal under the Illinois primary law. 
Should the courts uphold this view, 
Vice President Garner would be in a 
position to claim the important IIli- 
nois delegation at the Democratic na- 
tional convention. 


...A Spoiled Plan? 


Simultaneously with speculation 
over these two possibilities, there was 
speculation over why President Roose- 
velt countenanced the use of his name 
in Hlinois. It was generally held that 
unless he dissociated himself from the 
primary by February 24th, his con- 
tinued silence would be a clear jndi- 
eation of ambitions for a third term. 
Another view was that he had allow- 
ed the use of his name so as to frighten 
off Garner, or any other Democratic 
aspirant, from entering the primary. 
According to this theory, the Presi- 
dent’s original plan was to play the 
“frightening-off” game until February 
9, after which date it would be too 
late for any candidate to enter the 
primary under Illinois law. Then the 
President was to withdraw his name 
by February 24th (the deadline for 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Bombshells 


Last week, President Roosevelt un- 
loaded three foreign affairs bomb- 
shells that shook not only the United 
States but Etrrope as well. 

The first was exploded at a press 
conference: The President announced 
he had commissioned Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles to visit Italy, 
France, Germany and Great Britain 
“for the purpose of advising the Pres- 
ident ... as to present conditions in 
Europe.” He emphasized, however, 
that the lean, 48-year-old career diplo- 
mat, who was to leave Feb. 17, would 
be “authorized to make no proposals 
or commitments in the name of... the 
United Statés.” 

The second bombshell was dropped 
an hour later. Under his authority, 
the State Department declared that 
“diplomatic conversations of an in- 
formal character have been com- 





International 


Kennedy Saw “All Hell” Coming in Europe 


menced with neutral governments” to 
make “preliminary inquiries relating 
to a sound international economic 
system and... world-wide reduc- 
tion of armaments.” 

Administration officials attempted to 
play down the significance of these de- 
velopments. But neutral observers 
leaped to the conclusion that they 
marked the launching of a two-horned 
U. S. “peace offensive” to halt Euro- 
pean hostilities. before the drastic 
“total war”—which many expect will 
come this spring—breaks out. 

This was the interpretation general- 
ly accepted in the European capitals 
that Welles will visit. Moreover, 
there was a widespread belief that the 
President was angling for a compro- 
mise peace, one based on acceptance of 
Germany’s conquests. 

To quiet this fear, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull rushed up with reassur- 
ances. The purpose of the conversa- 
tions with neutrals, he said, was not 





to press for peace now but to det 
mine an equitable economic basis fo 
peace after the war. 

While these two explosions we) 
still reverberating, Roosevelt set o/j 
the third. Addressing more than 3.(\) 
delegates to the American Youth Co: 
gress (see page 6) gathered on tl! 
White House lawn, he condemned S 
viet Russia—which his Administratio ) 
recognized in 1933 and with which th. 
U. S. officially is on friendly term 

Terming the Soviets “a dictatorshi; 
as absolute as any other dictatorshi 
in the world,” he said: 

I... hoped that Russia ... would 
eventually become a_ peace-loving, 
popular government with free ballot, 
a government that would not inter- 
fere with the integrity of its neigh- 
bors. That hope is today either shat- 
tered or is put away in storage for a 
better day. The Soviet Union . . 
as everybody knows who has got the 
courage to face the fact... has allied 
itself with another dictatorship, and 
it has invaded a neighbor so in- 
finitesimally small that it could do no 
conceivable harm to the Soviet Union, 
a small nation that seeks only to live 
at peace as a democracy... 


In addition, the President verbal], 
spanked some AYC groups for oppos 
ing aid to Finland on the ground that 
it was “an attempt to force Americ 
into an jmperialistic war.” Such rea 
soning was “unadulterated twaddl 
based ... on 90 per cent ignorance of 
what they were talking about.” “Amer 
ican sympathy,” he said, “is 98 pe: 
cent with the Finns in their effort to 
stave off invasion,” and the idea that 
Russia would fight this country fo 
aiding Finland “is about the silliest 
thought that I ever heard advanced. 

Other developments in the Presi 
dent’s week included these: 

® Prominent among his visitors was 
U. S. Ambassador to Britain Joseph 
P. Kennedy, recently returned from « 
Florida vacation where he had created 
a stir by predicting that “all hell 
would break loose in Europe this 
spring. After the chat, Kennedy de 
clared that he was not a candidate fo: 
the Democratic Presidential nomina 
tion because his present job involved 
“matters so precious to the American 
people that no private consideration 
should permit my energies . . . to bi 
diverted.” This announcement squelch- 
ed a movement to seek delegates fo 
him in Massachusetts. 

e Ignoring protests from some Con 
gressmén that questions in the forth- 
coming decennial census were an “in- 
vasion of privacy,” he issued a proc 
lamation declaring it the duty of ever) 
person over 18 to answer census ques- 
tions. The proclamation warned that 
persons refusing to answer would be 
subject to penalties. 

@ In answer to a plea from A, F. of 
L. President William Green, he placed 
the responsibility for the breakdown 
of A. F. of L.-C. I. O, peace negotiations 
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Feb. 24, 1940 


it the door of C. L. O. Chairman John 
|. Lewis. He said Lewis had told him 
shortly before Christmas that no use- 
ful purpose could be served by re- 
pening peace talks “at this time.” 
Lewis’s answer was to challenge 
lioosevelt and Green to accept his new 
peace formula (see page 7). 

e Obviously aiming his remarks at 
Republican Presidential candidate 
rhomas E. Dewey, who had, among 
others, denied the truth of his state- 
ment that there had been no increase 
in total debt during the last seven year, 
ihe President reiterated his assertion. 
He said reporters had not included 
private debt when reporting his re- 
marks and added that the figures he 
had previously used did not allow 
for duplication. 

e Finally, he boarded a train for 
Pensacola, Fla., where he was sched- 
uled to board the Navy cruiser Tusca- 
loosa for a 10-day fishing trip in 
waters “somewhere in the Americas.” 
When the President kept the itinerary 
of the cruise secret, curiosity was 
roused. Some thought he might be 
intending to inspect the U. S. neutral- 
itv patrol and waters where foreign 
submarines allegedly have been seen. 
Che Tuscaloosa was to be escorted by 
two destroyers, and the press, except 
for three press association reporters, 
was to be left ashore. 


Congress: Look Abroad 


Congress last week relaxed its ex- 
lusive concentration on budget-cut- 
ting long enough to look at war abroad. 

A wave of sympathy for Finland 
swept through the Senate the Admin- 
istration’s proposal for U. S. aid to 
the invaded republic. Making no 
actual mention of a loan to Finland, 
the measure Simply expanded the 
lending authority of the Export-Im- 
port Bank from $100,000,000 to $200,- 
(00,000. For this reason, it drew the 
fire of many Senators who coupled 
expressions of sympathy for Finland 
with charges that the Bank was being 
given a “blank check.” With non-mili- 
tary credits up to $20,000,000 certain 
to be advanced to the Finns, an equal 
loan to China seemed likely. 

Leading the opposition was Cali- 
fornia’s Senator Hiram W. Johnson, 
veteran Republican isolationist, who 
warned that the Export-Import agency 
was being equipped to “wet nurse the 
whole world with our money.” But 
as Johnson himself commented, the 
Finnish aid debate was “a contest be- 
tween the heart and the head.” The 
heart won, when the loan authoriza- 
tion was voted, 49 to 27. 





. .. Reminding the House 


While the Senate was passing the 
Finnish aid bill, which seemed as- 
sured of speedy enactment in the 
House, the lower chamber was also 
reminded again that the world is in 
flames, 

Reporting thé regular Navy Supply 


NATIONAL 


Bill of $966,722,878, biggest in peace- 
time history, a House Appropriations 
sub-committee urged its passage in 
these words: “In the totalitarian con- 
cept, force is the only arbiter and the 
only court of appeal. In totalitarian 
theory, the seats in which you now sit 
are no more secure than your military 
power to defend them.” 

Despite its record size, the naval ap- 
propriation was cut some $111,700,000 
below budget recommendations. One 
economy, which President Roosevelt 
said he hoped would be restored in the 
Senate, was achieved by providing 
funds only to plan—rather than to 
start construction of—two more 45,- 
000-ton battleships. The reduced bill 
appropriated money to begin building 
of 19 combat and five auxiliary ves- 
sels. Most of the funds will go to pay 
the regular annual expenses of the 
Navy. 

Catching up on appropriation bills 
launched earlier in the session, the 
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The First Lady Marked Another “First” 


Senate passed the $1,139,700,00 Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill after restoring 
$39,500,000 cut by the House. A joint 
conference committee will iron out 
differences on the measure, which is 
still $55,000,000 under budget recom- 
mendations, 


. «. Committee News 


The usually obscure House group 
governing the voteless District of Col- 
umbia dominated the committee news 
of the week, when Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appeared before it to add 
another precedent to the long list she 
has set. As the first President’s wife 
ever to testify before a Congressional 
commiteee, Mrs. Roosevelt described 
her recent inspection trips through 
three welfare institutions in Washing- 
ton. The District home for the aged 
and two institutions for destitute chil- 
dren “all need a good deal of improve- 
ment,” said the First Lady. 

As a possible remedy for the many 
conditions she deplored, Mrs. Roose- 





velt suggested that Washingtonians 
might be given the right to vote to pro- 
mote their “sense of responsibility” 
for local government. 


. . « lwo Votes 


Two other important moves in Con- 
gress last week were: 

© A favorable report by the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the 
resolution to extend the Hull recipro- 
cal trade agreements act. The 14 to 10 
vote was strictly partisan, with all 
Republican committee members solid- 
ly opposed to the measure. 

@ Passage by the House, 214 to 110, 
of the Ramspeck bill to bring 300,000 
employees of independent government 
agencies into the civil service system. 





Court: Dramatic Defense 

The 131st anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth was also decision day, last week, 
in the Supreme Court. A dignified hush 
always marks the Court’s sessions. 
But this day, as Justice Black began 
reading the Court’s unanimous verdict 
on the appeal of four Florida Negroes 
convicted of murdering an aged white 
man near Fort Lauderdale, the hush 
became a tight, dramatic silence. 

The Negroes, in appeals which the 
Florida Supreme Court had denied, 
claimed their confessions had been ex- 
torted by third-degree methods. “The 
grave question,” Justice Black began, 
“is whether proceedings in which con- 
fessions were utilized failed to 
afford the safeguard of that due pro- 
cess of law guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” 

Shortly after Hugo L. Black had 
been confirmed by his fellow Senators 
in 1937 as President Roosevelt’s first 
Supreme Court appointee, newspapers 
reported he had once been made a 
“life member” of the race-baiting, 
creed-baiting Ku Klux Klan. In a 
radio address a few days before taking 
his court seat, Black admitted the im- 
peachment, “I did join the Klan,” he 
said. “I later resigned. I never re- 
joined.” He disclaimed any racial or 
religious intolerance. 

These facts, and the fact it was the 
Emancipator’s birthday, were in the 
back of all his hearer’s minds as Jus- 
tice Black’s voice cut sharply through 
the courtroom’s silence. He began by 
reviewing the record of the case: 

The four prisoners were rounded up 
with “twenty-five to forty other Ne- 
groes ... arrested without warrant.” 
They were spirited from their own 
county to a Miami jail. For five days 
the Negroes were questioned, singly 
and continuously, “surrounded by 
from four to ten men.” When one 
finally “broke,” his confession was 
torn up by the State’s Attorney be- 
cause “that isn’t what I want.” Finally 
“worthwhile” confessions were ob- 
tained, 

Then Justice Black held this record 
up to the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which says a State may not “deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property 
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without due process of law.” His audi- 
tors, as the careful sentences fell, 
knew they were hearing one of the 
Supreme Court’s great defenses of 
civil liberties. He summed up: 
“Under our constitutional system, 
courts stand against any winds that 
blow as havens of refuge for those 
who might otherwise suffer because 
they are helpless, weak, outnumbered, 
or because they are non-conforming 
victims of prejudice and public ex- 
citement ... No higher duty ... rests 
upon this court than that of translat- 


ing into living law and maintaining. 


this constitutional shield deliberately 
planned and inscribed for the benefit 
of every human being subject to our 
Constitution—of whatever race, creed 
or persuasion. 

“The Supreme Court of Florida was 
in error and its judgment is reversed.” 





Youth in Washington 


An organization of loosely connect- 
ed youth groups, the American Youth 
Congress has no individual members; 
it is made up of delegates from con- 
stituent youth bodies. These bodies 
are said to include 62 different nation- 
al youth organizations and about 450 
local, state and regional ones. Alto- 
gether, the AYC is said to represent 
4,700,000 young people—a_ cross-sec- 
tion of American youth. 

Last week, the six-year-old AYC 
ended a noisy discussion of “Civil Lib- 
erties and Citizenship” in Washington, 
D. C. Present were 3,000 delegates 
from all parts of the nation. For four 
days—by talking, parading, and but- 
ton-holing Congressmen—they adver- 
tised their desires, outstanding among 
which was non-involvement in war 
and passage of the Murray Bill, which 
would appropriate $500,000,000 for 
jobs and vocational training for young 
people. 

They did more, They heard several 
speeches of national importance. In 
one, President Roosevelt denounced 
Soviet Russia (see page 4). In another, 
John L. Lewis made public his new 
plan for labor peace (see page 7). In 
addition, they carried on a running 
fight against charges that the AYC is a 
“Communist front” or is “Communist- 
controlled.” 

These charges were based largely on 
the fact that the AYC includes an ad- 
mitted Communist organization — the 
Young Communist League. Shortly 
before the Congress met, Chairman 
John D. M. Hamilton of the Repub- 
lican National Committee refused to 
send a Republican speaker to the 
meeting — as requested— unless the 
Communists: were purged. This de- 
mand was echoed in Congress and by 
a group of five outstanding non-gov- 
ernmental figures, including Gene 
Tunney, former heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world. In general, 
argument of these critics was that 
presence of Communists made the 
AYC a “Communist front” organiza- 
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tion and that unless they were kicked 
out, the AYC was un-American, 

AYC leaders firmly rejected this ar- 
gument. They pointed out that to 
purge the Communists would be to 
violate the Bill of Rights, which the 
AYC is pledged to uphold. Free speech, 
they contended, meant free speech for 
all, including Communists. They 
warned further that suppression of 
Communists was the opening gun in a 
general campaign against civil liber- 
ties in which any minority might well 
be crushed, as the recent history of 
Italy and Germany, among other na- 
tions, proved. 

Among other well-known persons 
who defended the AYC in this stand 
was Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, long 
a champion of the organization. An- 
swering Hamilton’s demand for a 
purge, she declared: “Until Mr. Ham- 
ilton can purge the whole United 
States of Communists ... I don’t see 
how the AYC can be expected to do 
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Hamilton: No Red Purge, No Speaker 


what the whole country cannot do.” 

Upshot of the squabble was that the 
AYC’s National Assembly—which sets 
the policies of the organization—re- 
fused to oust its Communists. A reso- 
lution which would have barred any 
group supporting totalitarian philoso- 
phies was squelched. 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 16 weeks before 
the usual time for the Presidential 
nominating conventions, these politi- 
cal developments were noted: 





@ In the important state of Illinois, 
the April 9 Presidential preference 
primaries appeared likely to provide 
interesting tests of strength among 
both Democratic and Republican 
rivals for the major party nomina- 
tions. With a petition entering Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s name already filed 
but not accompanied by a declaration 
of his candidacy, Vice-President John 
N. Garner filed a formal statement of 


a 
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his candidacy for the Democrati: 
nomination (see page 3). 

e In the Republican contest, th: 
names of three New Yorkers were en 
tered—District Attorney Thomas F. 
Dewey, Mayor Fiorello H, LaGuardi, 
and Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr. 
After his own entrance in the Illinois 
primary, Dewey invited all his rivals 
for the Republican nomination to run 
against him there. “The people shoul: 
have a voice in the selection of can 
didates,” he said. Ohio’s Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, however, announced that 
he would not have time to make th: 
Illinois race. 

e Filing of LaGuardia’s name in th: 
Republican primary, in view of his 
friendship with the New Deal, both 
surprised many political leaders and 
revived the rumor that he might run 
on a third party ticket. Since the 
LaGuardia petition was prepared b\ 
an advertising agency and carried nv 
signed declaration of candidacy, ident 
ity of the Mayor’s backers remained a 
mystery. When told that his name had 
been offered, LaGuardia himself com- 
mented: “What are you trying to do, 
kid me?” 

® Bringing into the open for the 
first time his long rumored candidac\ 
for the Democratic Presidential nom- 
ination, Postmaster General James A. 
Farley formally authorized an effort 
to elect delegates pledged to his sup- 
port in the Massachusetts primary on 
April 30. In some quarters, Farley’s 
move was interpreted as a sign that 
President Roosevelt will not seek a 
third term. Other observers thought 
Farley might serve as a “stalking 
horse,” prepared to turn his Bay State 
delegates over to the President when 
he declares for re-nomination, 


@ First test of third term sentiment 
will apparently come in Wisconsin’s 
primaries on April 2. Again without 
a personal declaration of candidacy 
by the President, a list of delegates 
pledged to work for re-nomination of 
Roosevelt was filed by his Wisconsin 
supporters. An _ opposition _ slate, 
pledged to support Garner, has al- 
ready been entered. 

@ In the only scheduled formal 
speech of his pre-convention cam- 
paign for the Republican nomination, 
Michigan’s Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg declared that the American peo- 
ple are “tired of life on a flying trap- 
eze” and called for “a government 
restored to sanity and solvency.” The 
speech, delivered before a St. Paul. 
Minn., Lincoln Republican Club, also 
contained a repetition of Vandenberg’s 
prveious pledge to serve only one term 
in the Presidency if elected. 

e Climaxing a campaign trip to the 
West Coast, Dewey quoted to a Port- 
land, Ore., Lincoln Day gathering the 
first Republican President’s words, “A 
house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” As a result of disruptive New 
Deal policies, he contended, “our 
crisis is-again a house divided.” 

@ On a list of primary candidates 
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for posts as delegates to the Demo- 
cratic convention from New York 
City’s Tammany Hall, political observ- 
ers noted with interest the absence of 
the name of Alfred E. Smith, 1928 
Democratic Presidential nominee. The 
New York delegation, on which the 
anti-New Deal Smith has served many 
times in the past, will be officially un- 
pledged to any candidate but is ex- 
pected to back a third term drive. 


Labor: Peace Plan 


I offer here this afternoon a formula 
that will result in immediate peace 
and settlement of the controversy in 
the house of labor. 





These words were boomed out one 
afternoon last fortnight at a gathering 
of delegates to the American Youth 
Congress in the Labor Department’s 
auditorium in Washington. The speak- 
er was John L. Lewis, C. I. O. chair- 
man, 

Lewis termed his new and unexpect- 
ed peace formula “a practical plan in 
all simplicity.” He suggested that 
representatives of the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. meet in joint convention in 
Washington on March 15 and vote on 
a resolution dissolving the C. L O. and 
providing “that all its units become 
members of the A. F. of L. on that 
date by issuance of charters of affilia- 
tion with the A. F. of L. to each exist- 
ing unit of the C. I. O.” 

If that resolution were adopted, 
Lewis said, “all questions and details 
concerning the relationship of the two 
organizations” would be “taken up for 
consideration later in such fashion as 
the joint convention shall decide.” To 
remove one probable obstacle to the 
success of his plan, Lewis declared: “1 
will not be a candidate for any office 
in the united federation.” This offer, 
he added, should dispel A. F. of L. 
President William Green’s “greatest 
agony—myself.” *» 

In making this proposal, Lewis chal- 
lenged not only Green but President 


Frey: “Insincere . . . Tongue-in-Cheek” 
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Roosevelt, whose Administration he 
had-already denounced. Earlier, the 
President had implied Lewis was re- 
sponsible for the breakdown of peace 
negotiations last spring; before Christ- 
mas, the President asserted at a press 
conference, Lewis had informed him 
reopening of negotiations would serve 
no useful purpose. If the President 
and Green were sincere in their de- 
sire for labor peace, Lewis said in his 
address, they would accept his pro- 
posal. 

Though the President made no im- 
mediate reply, the A. F. of L., as had 
been expected, rejected Lewis’s plan. 
John P. Frey, president of the A. F. of 
L. Metal Trades Department, called it 
“insincere,” made with “tongue-in- 
cheek” before “a radical group.” And 
Green declared it could not be taken 
seriously because it was made before 
a “public meeting” and not to the 
standing peace negotiating commit- 
tees, through which all “peace negotia- 
tions must be discussed.” 

OO 


Praise From Pelley 


Much to its own embarrassment, the 
Dies’ Committee Investigating Un- 
American Activities last week found an 
ardent admirer. He was William Dud- 
ley Pelley, leader of the Silver Shirt 
Legion, which the Committee itself 
has branded as “fascistic.” And his 
fulsome praise of chairman Martin 
Dies and his colleagues was especially 
annoying because the Committee itself 
has sometimes been charged with a 
pro-fascist bias. 

Pelley loosed his first expression of 
esteem in explaining why he had sud- 
denly appeared, after he had been 
missing for several months, to aid the 
Committee by identifying as forgeries 
letters indicating collusion between 
Dies and the Silver Shirts. “My atti- 
tude has undergone a total change,” he 
said. “I want to apologize to each 
of you.” 

Throughout his testimony, Pelley 
sprinkled similar protestations of af- 
fection for his inquisitors. While act- 
ing chairman Joseph Starnes sought 
desperately to shut off such comments, 
committee members fumed that Pelley 
was giving them “the kiss of death.” 
At one point, the small, goateed witness 
told the Committee to “continue your 
good job; lick the subversive elements 
and we (the Silver Shirts) will quil. 
God bless the Committee.” 

When he was not embarrassing the 
Committee with his unwelcome praise, 
Pelley testified that his Silver Shirts 
have some 25,000 members and 75,000 
sympathizers. If the organization 
achieved its aims, he admitted in an- 
swer to a question, he “probably” 
would head the U. S. government. Mak- 
ing no secret of his anti-Semitism, 
Pelley added that, in such a position, 
he “prubably” would adopt policies 
toward Jews similar to those of Hitler. 

After several days of listening to 
such sentiments, the Committee was 
glad to dismiss Pelley and to see him 
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Pelley: “God Bless the Committee” 


promptly arrested on a warrant from 
Asheville, N. C. Police of that city, 
headquarters of the Silver Shirts, 
wanted him for violating terms of a 
suspended jail sentence, imposed in 
1935 for fraudulent stock sales, 
coiiedisenaiendeliaaliaiaiiaaienidiiades 


Americana— 


Celebration: When good cigars were 
handed out at his wedding 50 years 
ago, thrifty Cornelius Denhartog of 
Oskaloosa, Ind., pocketed one of them. 
On the 25th anniversary of his mar- 
riage, he smoked half of the cigar. 
Recently he celebrated his golden wed- 
ding anniversary by smoking the re- 
maining half. 

4 ote 

Miscue: Thinking he was headed for 
a free breakfast, William Welhans 
readily accepted an invitation extend- 
ed by two men he met on a Minne- 
apolis, Minn., street to join a line of 
homeless men. When he reached the 
head of the file, he discovered it was 
not a bread-line but a police line-up 
of vagrants. He landed in jail. 

Badman: Suing for divorce in a 
Boston, Mass., court, Mrs. Warren Lee 
Ellis showed the judge her mutilated 
wedding ring. Every time her hus- 
band beat her, she testified, he filed a 
notch in the ring. She won her case. 

. * . 

Dynasty: Millard F. Charles will not 
seek re-election as town clerk of Read- 
ing, Mass. Now 86 years old, he has 
served 38 consecutive terms. His son, 
Norman, however, announced that he 
would run for the office. 

Softy: Patrolmen E. H. Hicks and 
O. H. Pender of Dallas, Tex., were 
amazed when a truck pulled alongside 
their radio car and the driver asked 
for a traffic ticket. He had been trying 
to get his boss to have the lights on 
the truck repaired, the driver ex- 
plained, and “I believe I can convince 
him this way.” The policemen were 
glad to oblige. 
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WAR ABROAD 





“Spring Is Coming” 

Two weeks ago tough little Turkey, 
the Allies’ ally in the Near East and 
by her own account “not neutral, but 
only non-belligerent for the moment,” 
seized the German shipyards in the 
Golden Horn. On this inlet of the 
Bosporus, German technicians in 
Krupp plants had been building sub- 
marines for Turkey. All these tech- 
nicians the Turks fired. The next day 
they followed up by firing 100 other 
German naval engineers and _ tech- 
nicians in government employ. The 
only official explanation Turkey of- 
fered was a terse, “Spring is coming.” 

To all the Balkans this year spring 
means something grimmer than what 
the poets usually sing. Spring is the 


season when troops can march, or lie 
out in the open front lines day after 
day. In preparation for that season, 
the entire Balkans was in a fury of 
activity. 

Rumania, with 800,000 men under 
arms by her own count (1,400,000 by 
outside counts), called up 200,000 
more reserves. Yugoslavia was re- 
ported doubling her standing army to 
500,000. All four other Balkan powers 
—Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey and bor- 
derline Hungary — were busy ‘con- 
scripting troops. Russia was said to 
have 200,000 laborers fortifying her 
Caucasian frontiers with the helpful 
advice of Dr. Fritz Todt, builder of 
Germany’s Westwall. Italy was forti- 
fying the Brenner Pass into Austria 
and the Yugoslav border. And, to make 
the approach of spring official, the 
Allies began increasing their Near 
Eastern armies. 

French troops in the Near East— 


under command of General Maxime 
Weygand, 72-year-old military genius 
with a wizened body and a burning 
brain who was Marshal Foch’s World 
War chief of staff, and himself French 
commander-in-chief from 1930-35 un- 
til retired for age—had been estimated 
to number anywhere from 150,000 to 
400,000. Last week Paris released the 
official figures: 275,000. They are based 
in Syria, Lebanon and North Africa. 
The number of troops in the British 
Middle Eastern Army under Lieut. 
General Sir Archibald Wavell has been 
a closely guarded secret. But last week 
the censor let slip by, then cancelled, 
an estimate that total Allied forces in 
the Near East were 500,000—which 
put British troops at about 225,000. 
Last week, to this army with its mot- 
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Anzacs: Their Warbled “Cooee” Packs the Zip of an American “Yippee” 


ley array of Britons, native Indian 
troops, plus British-trained Egyptian 
Mohammedans who are undoubtedly 
on tap for the Allies, was added an- 
other group—the Anzacs. These Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders are coun- 
terparts of their fathers, who first took 
over the Nile Valiey in the World War 
25 years ago. Sounding their “Cooee!” 
—a call which can be heard as far as 
a yodel, but also packs the zip of an 
American “Yippee!”—30,000 Anzacs 
debarked at Suez after a 10,000-mile 
sea voyage. 

As contingents of Anzacs began 
pushing off for Palestine, observers 
pondered three possibilities: 


1) A quick Nazi blow down through 
Rumania and Northern Yugoslavia, 
which Turkey would join the Allies 
in repulsing. 

2) An Allied attack on Russia’s 
Baku oilfields bordering the Black Sea 
which supply Germany, with the Allies 


striking through Turkey with or wit] 
out active Turkish assistance. (T) 
Turks, with 200,000 men now und: 
arms, are free to join or refrain fro) 
such an attack under the “Russia; 
escape clause” in their treaty wit! 
the Allies.) 

3) A defensive Allied action again 
Russia in upper Iran (Persia) or i: 
Afghanistan, gateway to India. 


The viewers with alarm could poi); 
to General Weygand’s recent inspev- 
tion of troops in Egypt, and his visits 
to Turkey. (Weygand reportedly -\ 
command any Allied movement in |), 
Near East), 

Optimists, a thinning group, back 
themselves with Turkish Foreign Mi 
ister Shukru Saracoglu’s recent sta 
ment that he believes the war fr: 
will not shift to the Balkans. 

No matter what outside optimists 
pessimists might think, the Balka), 
waited and prepared for spring, wh: 
instead of birds, bullets might be si: 
ing through their hills. 


.. Finland: Line Thrust 


The Mannerheim Line is the « 
front which presents no supply pro! 
lem to the Russian armies invading 
Finland. Last week Copenhagen nev 
papers, hotbeds of rumor, were 
porting that the Red Army was usi 
300,000 men—almost the equal of t 
entire strength of the Finnish Army 
in its attacks on the Line. Whether « 
not these reports were true, last wee! 
after a two-weeks’ thrust, the R: 
Army was beginning to crumble 1! 
Mannerheim Line. 

Changing their tune that “nothi 
of importance happened at the fron! 
today,” Russian dispatches beg: 
making impressive claims—12 Ma 
nerheim Line positions captured o 
day, seven the next, 32 on another da 

The Finnish High Command, adm 
ting that it had retired strategica! 
from some positions, estimated t) 
Red artillery was raining 300,()\)\) 
shells a day on the Line. Behind th 
drumfire barrage the Russians w« 
rolling out fresh assault waves as f: 
as their men fell. 

As Finnish leaders cried: “They 3! 
ways have more men to put in. Tha! 
is why we need help,” Russia was rr 
ported massing an entirely fresh arn 
for the drive which they hoped wou 
break the Mannerheim Line. 

Writing from Stockholm, where 
is taking time out after almost ty 
months at the front, the United Pres» 
Webb Miller said he was astonish: 
at world-wide impressions that th: 
Red Army is inefficient: 

“Any idea that may have spré 
abroad that the Russian Army is poo! 
and ineffective in any respect does n: 
fit the facts,” he wrote. He also r 
ported that the Finns were getting 
more outside aid than most persons 
realized. 

This aid has been largely airplanes. 
Numerous reports have placed th: 
number of foreign planes shipped ‘| 
Finland at between 300 and 400. [0 
Parliament last week British Prim: 
Minister Neville Chamberlain told 
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Cajander: 90 Per Cent from the U. S. 


Commons: “We rejoice to think that 
the help which has been given from 
this country has been of real value to 
Finland. I am glad to say that further 
aid is now on the way.” And last week 
it was also reported that Viscount 
Halifax, British Foreign Minister, had 
conferred with George Gripenberg, 
Finnish Minister in London, discuss- 
ing increased military and economic 
assistance, 

Few foreign volunteers were serv- 
ing in Finland. The highest estimate 
placed their number at 14,000, mostly 
Scandinavians. Last week 200 British 
volunteers sailed. They claimed they 
were first contingents in a force ex- 
pected to reach 5,000. 

Meantime the United States received 
a slap, a thanks and a sneer for its 
part in the Finnish crisis. Sir Walter 
Citrine, head of a British Labor Party 
mission to Finland, told Britons upon 
his return that the United States was 
“lagging” in its aid, and that we were 
selling munitions and gasoline to Rus- 
sia. (U. S. exports to Russia last De- 
cember were $15,500,000, a little more 
than one-fourth of total exports to 
Russia for the year. They covered 
mostly heavy machinery, tin, copper, 
oil and molybendum). 

The thanks came from Finnish ex- 
Premier Aimo Cajander, who reported 
that 90 per cent of Finland’s relief 
funds so far had come from the United 
States. Of 61,319,000 marks, 54,285,000 
marks were from the U.S. (The mark 
being worth about 1.85 cents, our re- 
lief funds totalled roughly $1,000,006 
so far). 

The sneer was’ from Russia, which 
reported that the American Youth 
Congress had received “coldly” Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s attack on Russia for 
its invasion of Finland (see page 4). 
The United States, said Trud, official 
Soviet labor union organ, is awaiting 
“a convenient moment” to enter the 
“second imperialist war,” and is 
meantime “earning tremendous profits 





WAR 


from the sale of arms with which it 
is preparing the ground.” 


... Allies vs. Nazis 


Europe’s other war last week was 
marked by what may have been a lull 
before a storm. Though both sides 
continued to hurl invectives at each 
other, they dropped few bombs and 
shot fewer shells. With the Allies and 
Nazis rushing preparations for “war 
in éarnest” when spring comes, fight- 
ing on all fronts last week was negli- 
gible. 





Sea 


Nazi submarines, war planes and 
mines took their usual toll of Allied 
and neutral merchant shipping—13 
vessels, including two light British 
naval trawlers and the Dutch freighter 
Burgerdijk—torpedoed on a run from 
New York to Rotterdam, Balancing 
this, the British Admiralty announced 
the destruction of three German U- 
boats, two of them by one destroyer, 
and the scuttling of the German 
freighter Wakama off the coast of 
Brazil by her own crew to avoid cap- 
ture by British warships. 

When the German bombing on- 
slaught on marine commerce dwindled 
to sporadic forays along the English 
east coast, Berlin and London filled 
in by putting up rival claims of mar- 
ine losses during the war. Later in 
the week these were supplemented by 
box scores by Lloyd’s shipping insur- 
ance underwriters and the Associated 
Press. Here are the figures by the four 
sources on ships lost since Sept, 3: 


@ Germany: Allied and neutral—409 
ships of 1,493,431 tons. Nazis—42 vessels 
of 236,957 tons. 

@ British Admiralty: Allied and neu- 
tral—274 ships of 925,044 tons. Estimat- 
ed énemy tonnage—253,587. 

@ Lloyd’s: Allied-neutral—281 ships of 
977,790 tons. German losses—47 vessels 
of 232,159 tons. 

@ Associated Press: All nations—373 
ships of 1,278,619 tons, accompanied by 
the loss of 3,285 lives. 


Land 


On the Western Front, the serene 
pace of life in the Maginot Line and 
Westwall was violated only occasion- 
ally by patrol skirmishes in No Man’s 
Land and slight artillery action. But 
far behind the fighting lines France 
came through with an unusual demon- 
stration of national unity. After a two- 
day secret session in Paris, the French 
Chamber of Deputies gave Premier 
Edouard Daladier’s government a 
unanimous vote of confidence (534 to 
0) and invited the Premier to “conduct 
the war to victory” with the legisla- 
tors’ full backing. 


.../. R.A. Hangings 


Great Britain’s war-time tension 
was noticeably heightened last week 
by fears of a new crisis in Anglo-Irish 
relations. Cause of this latest hitch in 





the long history of Britain’s troubles 
with Ireland was the hanging last fort- 
night of two young Irishmen in grim 
Winton Green Prison at Birmingham, 
England. 

The two men were James Richards 
and Peter Barnes, members of the out- 
lawed Irish Republican Army, arrest- 
ed in connection with a bombing in 
the industrial city of Coventry that 
killed five persons and injured 50. 

Since theirs were the first death sen- 
tences meted out to the king-hating 
I, R. A, in its renewed campaign of 
violence to force the British out of 
Northern Ireland (Ulster) and unite 
the six northern loyalist counties with 
independent Eire, sympathizers in 
Eire agitated bitterly to save the pair 
from execution, Even Eire’s Prime 
Minister Eamon de Valera (see page 
18), who wants union in Ireland but 
not through violence, pleaded with the 
British government for clemency. 

The British, however, stood firm. 
Home Secretary Sir John Anderson in- 
sisted he could find no ground for 
clemency, His refusal caused feeling 
to run high in Eire where a huge mass 
meeting in Dublin urged reprieves for 
the doomed men “to avert the risk of 
extinguishing all hope of enduring 
peace between Brifain and the Irish 
nation.” Meatiwhile, a new wave of 
terroristic bombings hit British cities. 

Moreover, when word of the execu- 
tions reached Ireland, angry demon- 
strators elevated the two extremists to 
“martyrdom.” Speakers assured the 
demonstrators that “the cause of Ire- 
land will have revenge for these mur- 
ders.” As the de Valera government 
moved to keep the demonstrators in 
check, the Irish Supreme Court lent 
timely aid by unanimously upholding 
the constitutionality of the new pub- 
lic safety law giving police power to 
intern, without trial, I. R. A. suspects. 
But Dublin feared Britain had not 


only made its task of dealing with the 


extremists at home more difficult, but 
had given the outlawed organization a 
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new lease on life. With Ireland stirred 
to high wrath, the I. R. A, appeared to 
have finally gained a popular issue 
with which to push its campaign for 
forcible union of Northern and South- 
ern Ireland. 


... In the Orient 


Japanese believe their empire was 
founded in 660 B. C. by Jimmu Tenno, 
the fifth generation descendant of the 
Sun Goddess Amaterasu. They fix the 
date of this mythical Emperor’s acces- 
sion at Feb. 11, which they call Kigen- 
setsu or Japan’s Empire Day. 

Last week, therefore, 70,000,000 ‘fer- 
vently patriotic Japanese began a 
month-long observance of the 2,600th 
anniversary of the founding of their 
nation and the world’s oldest dynasty. 
Central figure in this drama was Em- 
peror Hirohito, the 124th ruler, the 
Japanese claim, in the unbroken line 
since Tenno. 

But while the Japanese paid homage 
to their “divine” Emperor and eagerly 
read his rescript to the nation urging 
the people to use their “fundamental 
national genius . . . to overcome the 
difficulties and hardships which our 
country now is facing,” the war rag- 
ing in China and its complications 
threw a pall over the celebration. 

For one thing, the “China incident,” 
after 31 months of fighting, had 
brought perhaps the greatest eco- 
nomic crisis in the annals of the Sun 
Goddess’s line. For another, Japan’s 
relations with the outside world were 
troubling nearly every Japanese. In 
the forefront of these last week were 
Nippon’s differences with the United 
States and The Netherlands. 

United States: Long soft-pedaled, 





-Japan’s anger against United States 


opposition to her program in China 
became increasingly open and bitter. 
In Parliament where discussion cen- 
tered on expiration of the Japanese- 
American trade treaty of 1911, Foreign 
Minister Hachiro Arita declared the 
government was preparing for “antici- 
pated difficulties” in its economic re- 
lations with America and was con- 
sidering the question of abrogation of 
the Nine Power Treaty of 1922 because 
“some of its provisions are obviously 
incongruous.” f 

The Netherlands: Suspicious of 
Japan’s designs on her fertile Dutch 
East Indies, The Netherlands an- 
nounced she would build three new 
cruisers to add to her Far Eastern 
fleet. To ease growing Dutch fears, 
Foreign Minister Arita told Parliament 
that Japan has no territorial ambitions 
in that direction, but admitted Tokyo 
desired to make economie advances 
into “various countries” in the South 


? Treaty basis for foreign rights in China, the Nine 
Power Treaty, constantly violated by Tokyo, bound 
Japan, the United States, Belgium, Britain, Prance, 
Italy, The Netherlands and Portugal ‘“‘to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China.’’ All agreed, with 
China, upon the “open door’ principle of “equal 
opportunity’’ for trade in China. 


WAR 


Seas. A few days later, however, 
Dutch worries were more or less sub- 
stantiated when Japan informed The 
Hague of the cancellation, effective 
Aug. 12, of the Japanese-Netherlands 
treaty of arbitration and conciliation, 
signed in 1933. 





.. « Canada Mourns 


The Governor General of Canada is 
to that Dominion what England’s king 
is to the British Empire. He is a 
figurehead and his power is more 
nominal than real. But he serves. the 
useful purpose of representing the 
majesty of authority in terms of pomp 
and glitter that impress the common 
people. 

Since 1935 the Governor General of 
Canada has been frail Lord Tweeds- 
muir. Born 64 years ago as John 
Buchan, a Border-breed Scot of poor 





International 


Tweedsmuir: His Hope Was Not Fulfilled 


parents, he was the only commoner 
ever named to the Governor-General- 
ship. But to quell criticism over his 
choice for the high post, the late King 
George V elevated him to the peerage 
and he went to Canada as the First 
Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield. 
John Buchan earned his peerage 
through scholarship, literary achieve- 
ment and political and military service 
to his king. An author, lawyer, sol- 
dier, business man and diplomat, he 
more than proved his fitness for the 
job. His brilliance and personality, 
plus a deep interest in Canada and her 
problems, endeared him to all Cana- 
dians. On this side of the border he 
was well-liked for his untiring efforts 
to improve U. S-Canadian friendship. 
With his work well done, Lord 
Tweedsmuir was only awaiting the 
day next summer when his term was 
to expire and he could return to his 
native Scotland. But it was a hope 
unfulfilled. 
One day two weeks ago Lord 
Tweedsmuir, weary under the strain 
of added war duties, suffered a heart 





attack. He fell and received a brain 
concussion. -The last proved fatal. 
Three operations could not save his 
life. 

As provided by law, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Canadian Supreme Court, 
Sir Lyman P. Duff, automatically be- 
came Administrator of Canada. He 
will serve until a new Governor Gen- 
eral is named by King George VI at the 
end of the official mourning period. 


War Sidelights— 


© The Schwarze Korps, official 
newspaper of the German Nazi Party, 
undertook another revision of history. 
Lambasting the “myth of ancestral 
Germanic ties between Germany and 
England,” an editorial declared Eng- 
land was a nation of “white Jews.” 
It also termed English Protestantism 
a modern version of the “ancient Jew- 
ish law book.” Commented the paper 
somewhat self-consciously: “This 
theory is, of course, too novel to be 
immediately grasped by every one.” 





@ In London, it was disclosed that 
“while you wait” gas mask repair 
stations will soon be opened through- 
out England, because constant carry- 
ing of the masks has made many of 
them useless. Those for children are 
in special need of repair; they use 
them for toys. 


e Tired of hearing some of its Com- 
munist members praise Soviet Russia, 
a Swedish Metal Workers Union offer- 
ed free one-way tickets to Russia, pro- 
vided the user left immediately and 
stayed for at least 10 years. There 
were no takers. 


@ To halt leakage of information to 
the enemy, British authorities launch- 
ed an anti-gossip campaign. Among 
many “hush-mouth” posters was one 
carrying a picture of an eavesdrop 
ping Adolf Hitler under a table and 
this jingle: 

Whether alone or in a crowd, 

Never write or say out loud 

What you are loading, whence you 

hail; 

Where you’re bound for; when you 

sail, 


@ Received by a Netherlands florist 
was an order for 100,000 rose bushes. 
The bushes, ordered by the German 
high command, allegedly were to be 
used to decorate the Westwall forti- 
fications. 


@ When a German court heard that 
a husband had accused his wife of 
lying “like Churchill’ (British Ad- 
miralty Chief Winston Churchill), jit 
fined the man for insulting her. No- 
body, the court declared, could lie 
that much, 


@ Nazi governors of the Protector- 
ate of Bohemia-Moravia stopped the 
wandering of the region’s 4,000 gypsies, 
ordering them to settle down. Many 
have been put to work as field hands 
or in government labor camps. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Insurance Inquiry 

For some months the Temporary 
National Economy Committee, which 
is engaged in dissecting America’s eco- 
nomic system to see what makes it 
stop and go, has been looking into in- 
surance. Insurance companies are one 
of the most important factors in Amer- 
can business, since they offer the aver- 
age man his most popular form of 
investment, and in turn represent the 
greatest. pool of capital for business. 

Recently the committee, led by Sen- 
ator Joseh C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
published a bulky report called “Oper- 
ating Results and Investments of the 
Twenty,-Six Largest Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies in the 
United States, 1929-1938.” Last week 
the startling reading in this report was 
the basis for committee questioning of 
heads of some of these companies. 
Among the facts revealed by the 
report: 

e Assets of the 26 big- 
gest companies, which are 
about 87 per cent of total 
legal reserve assets of all 
companies, increased 63.1 
per cent from 1929 to 1938 
(from 14,892 million dol- 
lars to 24,290 million) 




















Calif.; 


anc in force increased 9.8 
per cent (from 83,987 mil- 
lion to 92,250 million). But 
the total number of pol- 
icies in force declined 
from 100,195,000 in 1929 
to 98,050,000 in 1938. 

e The tremendous in- 
fluence of insurance com- 
panies in the capital mar- 
ket was illustrated by the 
fact that in the five years 
from 1934 through 1938 the 
26 companies bought 32.8 
per cent of the 11,241 million dollar 
total of new corporate bonds and 
notes issued during that period. 

e During the 10-year period the 26 
companies paid 4,500 million dollars 
in dividends to policy holders, while 
stockholders received 82 million. Divi- 
dends paid in 1938 amounted to 435 
millions compared with 501 million 
in 1929. 

® One of the figures which brought 
the sharpest disputes was that show- 
ing the 26 companies had gained 3,570 
million dollars for surplus from mor- 
tality experience. (Meaning that the 
60-year-old American Life Expectancy 
tables, on which life insurance rates 
are based, show shorter life-spans 
than actually experienced today. In- 
surance ratés based on the modern life 
expectancy would be lower). 

e Another fact which brought 
sharp dispute was the one showing 
that the companies derived 1,500 mil- 
lion dollars in income from policy 
loans. The smallest company earned 


Random Statistics 


IGHT of the 3,070 counties in the United States produce 
25 per cent of the total value of manufactures in the 
In order of importance, the eight are Cook County, 
Ill. (Chicago); Wayne County, Mich. (Detroit); New York 
County, N. Y.; Philadelphia County, Pa.; 
Allegheny 
County, O. (Cleveland); and Erie County, N. Y. (Buffaio) 
S. population has increased 75 per cent 
in the past 40 years, the nation’s tobacco consumption has 
about 136 per cent—from 381,000,000 pounds in 
1900 to 900,000,000 pounds last year. 
larger proportion of the population smoking, rather than 
tobacco consumption by individuals ... 
1939, the U. S. Department of Agriculture issued 
certificates for the importation of purebred animals for 
@ On 206,000,000 acres of national forest land 
under protection of the U. S. Forest Service, 15,725 fires last 
year burned over 357,286 acres. 
several years, cost the lives of 16 fire fighters and did money 
@ Members of the American Fur 
Merchants’ Association sold $31,992,870 worth of furs last 
year, some $1,200,000 less than in 1938. 


nation. 


. © While U. 


increased 


increased 


breeding ... 


damage of $1,431,845 ... 


5.49 per cent on these loans in 1938, 
and the largest company, 5.8 per cent. 
While policy holders borrowing on 
their insurance were paying better 
than 5 per cent interest, it was reveal- 
ed, several companies had millions of 
dollars in deposit in certain banks 
which paid no interest to the insur- 
ance companies on this money. 


Rubber, Batteries, Buttons 


When, like a giant hurricane, war 
sweeps over whole sections of the 
world, freak eddies occur far from 
the hurricane’s path. Last week, there 
was evidence of how three U. S. busi- 
nesses had been touched by the winds 
of war. 

Rubber: Though the United States 
utilizes more than half of the world’s 
total annual rubber output, it is al- 
most completely dependent on for- 
eign sources of supply; 77 per cent of 





County, Pa. (Pittsburgh); 


the world supply is controlled by the 


warring British Empire. Consuming 
some 600,000 short tons of rubber an- 
nually (three-quarters of it in auto- 
mobile tires and tubes), this country 
last year imported 560,000 tons at a 
cost of $175,000,000. 


In an important step to protect the 
vulnerable U, S. rubber industry from 
wartime supply shortages and price 
fluctuations, the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey announced it would con- 
struct a plant for the production of 
synthetic rubber. A process for com- 
mercial manufacture of this substance, 
using oil and air as the principal ma- 
terials, has been perfected after 10 
years of intensive research by the 
American firm and the German chemi- 
cal company, I. G. Farbenindustrie. 


To fill America’s total rubber needs 
with the new product, said to be su- 
perior in many respects to natural 
rubber, an investment of $75,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 in new plants for syn- 
thetic manufacture will be necessary. 






Los Angeles County, 
Cuyahoga 


The gain represents a 


The fires, largest number in 
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Standard Oil, which has acquired 
American rights to the new process, 
will grant licenses to rubber companies 
prepared to build such plants immedi- 
ately. Within five years, according to 
many experts, the synthetic product 
will make America independent of 
natural rubber imports. 

Batteries: One odd result of the war 
is the rapid growth of U. S. exports 
of flashlight batteries to blacked-out 
Great Britain. During last October 
and November, after nightly black- 
outs had been instituted as an air raid 
precaution, 14,190,083 of the little bat- 
teries, valued at $353,693, were shipped 
to the United Kingdom. In the same 
two months of 1938, only 115,912 of 
the cells were exported to the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

Exports of flashlight cases to Britain 
have not increased. And though black- 
outs are also in effect in France and 
Germany, those countries have not 
stepped up their purchases of Amer- 
ican batteries. 

Buttons: Expecting to benefit from 
the war in a different way, the $30,- 
000,000-a-year U. S. button manufac- 
turing industry is preparing to take 
over most of the domestic 
button market. Heretofore, 
British buttons; fancy but- 
tons from Germany; 
mother-of-pearl and preci- 
ous metal buttons from 
France; and glass and 
ehina buttons from Bo- 
hemia have been imported 
in large quantities. With 
these foreign supplies cut 
off by wartime industrial 
requirements, the 300 U, S. 
button firms and their 12, 
000 employes are looking 
forward to a peak year, 


Briefs 


@ After an analysis of 
how visitors to American 
cities spend money, the 
American Hotel Associa- 
tion said last week the 1939 
visitor’s dollar was divided 
31 per cent to retail stores; 23 per cent 
to hotels; 18 per cent to restaurants; 
10 per cent to garages; 8 per cent to 
theaters, and to miscellaneous, 10 
per cent. 


e In 
15,212 





q Agriculture Secretary Wallace 
announced that a stamp plan for dis- 
tributing surplus cotton to the needy, 
similar to the surplus food plan, will 
take effect within six weeks. Eligible 
persons who purchase $1 worth of 
stamps will get another $1 worth free. 
Money for the plan comes from a 
$13,500,000 fund voted by the last Con- 
gress. 


q Last August the Census Bureau 
took a “test census” in two Indiana 
counties—St. Joseph and Marshall—to 
prepare for the 1940 decennial census. 
A principal finding revealed by the 
Commerce Department: There is a dis- 
tinct trend to the suburbs, South Bend 
suffered a 3.9 population loss, while 
its suburbs gained 24 per cent in the 
last nine years. 
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Missionary 

For violation of a postal rule—sign- 
ing the name of another person to a 
change of address card—Mrs. Victoria 
Alexandria Wettin was haled before 
Federal Judge L. W. Strum in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Mrs. Wettin, middle-aged 
and English-born, refused to plead to 
the charge, refused the services of a 
lawyer. She had committed the of- 
fense, she said, so she would be sent 
to Alderson women’s prison in Alder- 
son, W. Va. 

Her reason: she was a missionary 
for the Church of Inner Truth and she 
had been trying for ten years to get 
into Alderson prison to spread its gos- 
pel. Obliging Judge Strum last week 
allowed her 18 months for missionary 
work at Alderson. 


“Guild” Recovery Plan 


Late last year, in his encyclical di- 
rected exclusively “To-the Church in 
the United States,” Pope Pius XII ex- 
pressed the hope the American people 
would “untie the knotty question” of 
unemployment and general economic 
distress. Apparently regarding this as 
a challenge to find a solution, the 
American Catholic hierarchy last 
week put forward a suggestion for 
social reorganization. 

The recovery plan was drawn up by 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Administrative Council of the Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference, under 
the chairmanship of the Most Rev. 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago. The plan was embodied in a 
statement called “The Church and So- 
cia] Order” and was considered by the 
N. C. W. C. as the most important pro- 
nouncement on social questions by the 
American Catholic hierarchy since the 
bishops’ program of reconstruction of 
1919. It called for the establishment of 
a “guild” system of economic organiza- 
tion, “which will bind men together in 
society according to their respective 
occupations, thus creating a moral 
unity.” 

But before offering its “guild”. re- 
covery plan, the hierarchy expressed 
itself on many aspects of the present 
economic situation. Among the pro- 
nouncements, often “New Deal” in 
tone, were these: 





“ 


@ Though the Church has “always 
defended the right to own private 
property,’ the “concentration of 
ownership and control of wealth, and 
its anonymous character” are “two 
great dangers” that face society today. 
The state must see to it that “each in- 
dividual member of society may sure- 
ly and justly come into possession of 
the material goods for his own liveli- 
hood.” 

@ “In too many instances an undue 
portion of the income has been claim- 
ed by those who have ownership of 
capital, whilst . . . those who have 
only their labor to invest have been 
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Stritch Worked on the “Knotty Question” 





forced to accept working conditions 
which are unfair .. . Labor can have 
no effective voice as long as it is 
unorganized. To protect its rights it 
must be free to bargain collectively 
through its own chosen representa- 
tives.” 

e “The principle that labor should 
be compensated to such extent only 
that it remains physically efficient and 
capable of reproducing itself .. . is 
vicious.” Weaith should be so dis- 
tributed that “the good of the whole 
community” is safeguarded. 

e “Workingmen should be made 





Sermonette 


Religion G Culture 
HOUGH we may work in huge 
factories and be lost in large 
cities, nevertheless in the sight of 
God we are still persons of im- 
measurable worth. This belief gives 
rise to sturdy self-respect and the 
rugged spirit of independence. . 
The only way that men can be 
made to feel permanently brotherly 
is by means of religious incentive. 
The street-level view of our fellow- 
men has to be supplemented by the 
God-level glimpses in order to sus- 
tain our feelings of friendliness... 
Secular civilization merely brings 
men closer together physically and 
by that fact often makes them 
farther apart socially ... We have 
to keep seeing men as Jesus saw 
them. With the Christ spirit, the 
very mingling of racial differences 
can be made to enrich the color and 
culture of life .. . The quality of a 
country’s religion determines the 
quality of a country’s culture. ‘The 
great ages of faith precede the great 
eras of artistic and scientific crea- 
tiveness ... We owe to the Chris- 
tian faith those heights and depths 
of feeling, those vistas of hope and 
love, which have made great art. 


—Rev Dr. RALPH W. SOCKMAN 
Christ Church, Methodist, 
New York, N. Y. 
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secure against unemployment, sick- 
ness, accident, old age and death.” To 
achieve this, “industry should pro- 
vide not merely a living wage for the 
moment but also a saving wage for 
the future.” The prelates defined a 
“living wage” as “a wage sufficient not 
merely for the decent support of the 
workingman but also of his family.” 


Under the heirarchy’s “guild or cor- 
porative system” of economic organ- 
ization, both employers and employees 
would be organized “not according to 
the position they occupy in the labor 
market, but according to the diverse 
functions which they exercise in so- 
ciety.” These “guilds” should be “au- 
tonomous, embrace whole industries 
and professions,” should be “federated 
with other constituent groups, possess 
the right of free organization, assem- 
bly and vote,” and “should dedicate 
themselves to the common good and 
with governmental protection and as- 
sistance function in the establishment 
of justice and the general welfare.” 

However, if the “guild” system was 
to -work effectively, the hierarchy 
warned, “a reform of morals and a 
profound renewal of the Christian 
spirit” must precede it. 





Common Law Marriage 


Common law marriages—marriages 
by mutual consent, without any cere- 
mony—frequently pop into the news. 
Usually they appear in connection 
with suits over wills or estates, But 
despite the frequency of these items, 
common law marriage is decreasing 
in the United States. That was the 
finding of a study made public last 
week by Prof. Harvey J. Locke, In- 
diana University sociologist. 

In frontier days such marriages 
were frequent because the visits of 
preachers and circuit-riding judges to 
perform the ceremony were few and 
far between. Today the very complex- 
ity of society and its loose bonds on 
the individual might be expected to 
encourage such unions. But, accord- 
ing to Dr. Locke, “people today are 
eager to announce their marriage in 
the newspapers, by showing their 
wedding rings, and by having mar- 
riages of the toot horn variety.” 

Courts have put added restrictions 
on these mutual consent weddings. 
When it is necessary to prove the 
agreement, it must be evidenced that 
the parties have lived together and 
openly acknowledged the union, Com- 
mon law marriages are no exception 
from the divorce laws; legal divorce 
must be obtained to dissolve such a 
union before entering upon another. 





“Effrontery” 

The Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches made public a “proc- 
lamation” signed by prominent New 
York City clergymen condemning the 
use of “Christian” by anti-Semitic or- 
ganizations, such as the “Christian 
Front” and “Christian Mobilizers.” 
Use of “Christian” by these groups, 
said thezlergymen, was “blasphemous 
effrontery.” 
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No Broken Hearts 


“Break, break, my heart!” cries 
many a poet, suffering, or merely for 
want of something better to say. “He 
broke my heart, judge,” has been the 
plea of innumerable suers for breach 
of promise. Last week both poets and 
jilted women suffered a severe jolt 
from Dr, Paul D. White of Harvard 
Medical School. No heart was ever 
broken by emotion, Dr. White said, as 
he punctured other popular beliefs 
about the heart. 


Alcohol does not injure the heart, 
claimed Dr. White, nor does tobacco 
induce heart disease. Walking upstairs 
is good for the heart. And those little 
symptoms you are sure mean “heart 
disease” usually indicate something 
else. One thing Dr. White 
does think bad for the 
heart is three square meals 
a day. It’s injurious to all 
but manual] laborers, he 


said, 
ee 


Phobias 


Modern man, apparently 
never prepared by his 
5,300 years of recorded 
history for the world 
which now surrounds him, 
lives amid constant, di- 
verse and curious fears. 
Science calls these fears 
phobias, and has a name 
for every one of them. 
Perhaps the best-known to 
laymen is claustrophobia, 
the fear of enclosed spaces. 

Last week the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Society, in 
its Bulletin, named a whole list of 
fears—a phobia to fit every frenetic 
fancy, Catoptrophobia, for instance, 
is a morbid dread of looking into 
mirrors. It is akin to scopophobia, 
the fear of being seen by others. 

People who cringe when a_ bee 
buzzes around them suffer from api- 
phobia; those who dread cats have 
aelurophobia while persons who 
fear all animals have acute zoophobia. 
laphephobes dread being buried alive. 
Heliophobes dislike the sun, probably 
because they burn but never tan. An- 
drophobes have no use for the male 
sex. (The Society has no name for 
vomen-hating bachelors), Anyone 

ho fears strangers has xenophobia. 


Sun Spots and War 


Some persons hold that the stars are 
the greatest influence on life. Others, 
perhaps with more authority, narrow 
their theory down to sun spots, which, 
they believe, have a strong effect on 

iass emotions. 

Last week one of this group, the Abbe 
rheodore Moreux, noted astronomer 
and head of Bourges Observatory, 




























Science Facts 


HERE is no relation between a person’s head size and 

a person’s intelligence; some of the biggest brains known 

to science have belonged to idiots ... 
United States more than 750 million dollars is spent to keep 
known mental defectives in hospitals... 
vision experts, reading by a single light in an otherwise dark 
room is bad for the eyes; the light should be well diffused 
. @ Studies indicate that men are more 
susceptible than women to pneumonia... 
entists warn that if wars and arms races continue, the world 
will face an acute shortage of metals 100 years from now 
.. @ The United States Weather Bureau, spending about 
five million dollars a year, maintains some 6,000 observation 
stations throughout the country ...e “Absolute zero” is 
at the level of 460 degrees below zero on the Fahrenheit 
scale; it marks the complete absence of heat or molecular 
e Where lightning comes from is not known 
with certainty, but one theory is that nature manufactures it 
this way: clouds of water vapor condense into drops of 
rain, and this process releases a store of electrical energy 
which results in lightning. 


about the room . 


motion... 





France, read the sunspots and con- 
cluded that the war should end in 1940. 
His reason: sun spots are diminishing 
now just as they did in 1918. Abbe 
Moreux says that the spots reach a 
maximum every eleven years, and that 
the world suffers upheavals, quarrels 
and antagonisms at the peak of each 
cycle. 
——_——_——_- oe  - 


Dendroica Potomac 

Out on a bird walk last May, Ornith- 
ologist Kar] W. Haller of Bethany Col- 
lege was creeping stealthily through a 
scrub pine thicket in West Virginia’s 
panhandle district. Suddenly he 
pricked up his ears, He had heard a 
bird song totally unfamiliar to him. 

It began with a rapid, buzzing trill 


that ascended the scale and dropped 
off, repeated quickly twice over. The 
song might be a variation on the par- 
ula warbler’s, Mr. Haller thought. But 
when Mr. Haller spied the tiny singer 
his scientific temperature shot up sev- 
eral points. A small’ warbler with a 
yellowish olive patch on the back, a 
trace of brown on the sides, a tinge 
of raw sienna across the throat and a 
little white on the tail, the bird re- 
sembled none Mr. Haller had ever 
seen or heard described. If it was a 
new species, it would be the first dis- 
covered in America in 21 years. 

But cautious Mr. Haller restrained 
himself. The bird, a male, might be 
only an individual hybrid between the 
parula warbler and a far-wandering 
yellow - throated warbler from the 
South. Not until an undoubtedly fer- 
tile female with the same character- 
istics was shot 18 miles away did Mr. 


* Haller suggest to the Smithsonian In- 


stitution that he might have run across 
a new species. 
Last week in Washington the Smith- 


sonian, after checking its own and 
other files of all American birds, made 








@e Each year in the 
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Mr. Haller’s dream come true. Haller’s 
warbler, said Dr, Herbert Friedmann, 
curator of birds, was either a species 
which had remained undiscovered un- 
til last May; or, more likely, was that 
rare phenomenon, a new species of 
fertile hybrids resulting form the mat- 
ing of two species. 

Ornithologists were inclined to ac- 
sept the second theory, of a newly- 
emerged species; for American bushes 
have been well-beaten for new birds 
for more than a century. The last new 
bird discovered in continental Amer- 
ica was the Cape Sable seaside spar- 
row, first reported from _ isolated 
southern Florida in 1919. But this 
new species—named Dendroica Poto- 
mac or Sutton’s warbler + was found 
in a well-populated locale. Nor does 
the bird appear seclusive in its habits. 

To back up the hybridization theory 
Dr. Friedmann recalled that there is 
already one known hybrid in the 30- 
species warbler family. It is the so- 
called Lawrence’s or Brewster’s warb- 
ler, hybrid between the 
golden-winged and blue- 
winged warblers of the 
lower Hudson Valley and 
southern Connecticut. 





Capsules 


G@ Blood serum, the col- 
orless liquid part of blood, 
is an “effective substitute” 
for whole blood in trans- 
fusions, Doctors Sidney O. 
Levinson, Frank Neuwelt 
and Heinrich Necheles re- 
port. Writing in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, the three 
physicians reveal that, 
while overcoming all ef- 
fects of hemorrhage save 
the loss of red blood cor- 
puscles (which may be 
extensive before it  be- 
comes serious), serum has the advan- 
tage of not requiring “typing,” and can 
be stored without refrigeration. 


g “Innumerable cases” of chill- 
blains and frostbite this winter can be 
traced to women’s “widespread use of 
toeless, backless and _ perforated 
shoes,” declares Dr. William W. Dorn- 
streicher, New York podiatrist. 


g Studies of lightning being made 
at the Empire State Building, earth’s 
tallest lightning rod, show that there 
are two kinds of lightning strokes, ac- 
cording to General Electric Company. 
One is the familiar split-second ex- 
plosive stroke, with currents as high 
as 5,000 amperes. The newly discov- 
ered burning stroke, with a low am- 
perage, lasts for as long as one-and- 
one-half seconds. Explosive strokes, it 
is said, shatter what they hit; the low- 
amperage stroke sets it afire. 


+ Dendroica Potomac, the new species’ scientific name, 
is compounded from the Greek word meaning ‘‘tree 
home,’’ name for a genus of warblers, and the Pote- 
mac River. ‘‘Sutton’s warbler,”’ the common name 
was given by Mr. Haller in honor of a friend. ‘‘Peo- 
ple don’t name bifds after themselves,’’ explained the” 
Smithsonian. 
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EDITORIAL 





Japan’s “New Order” 


N ITS campaign against China, 

Japan seeks to assure the world 
that its sole objective is to bring peace 
and a “new order” to East Asia. 


In pursuit of this peace and “new 
order,” Japan in the last 32 months 
has run up a record which has been 
more or less overlooked by Americans 
because of distractions incident to the 
war in Europe. Here is the record: 


e Japan in the last 32 months has 
killed 1,600,000 Chinese soldiers. 

e Japan in the last 32 months has 
brought death to 2,000,000 Chinese 
civilians. 

These are not propaganda figures 
put out by Chiang Kai-shek. They are 
official Japanese estimates, and in al! 
likelihood they are minimum esti- 
mates. Japan, by its own admission, 
has killed 1,600,000 Chinese soldiers 
and 2,000,000 Chinese civilians. 

In doing this in the last 32 months, 
Japan has lost 120,000 of its own men, 
plus 360,000 wounded—as _ against 
4,800,000 wounded Chinese. Grand 
gruesome total to date: 3,600,000 dead 
Chinese, 120,000 dead Japanese. 

And a final statistic: In this 32-month 
drive for peace and a “new order,” 
the United States of America has been 
Japan’s chief armorer—of all the es- 
sential war materials imported by 
Japan from all parts of the world in 
the last 32 months, some 56 per cent 
has come from us. 


Confucius say nothing. Confucius 
say, “No comment necessary.” 


q 


Exploring Dove 

N CONSIDERING Sumner Welles’s 
& trip to Europe, the first fact to be 
stressed is that his activity over there 
will be chiefly exploratory. He does 
not go to make commitments of any 
sort; he goes to sound out. 


In this capacity, as Under-Secretary 
of State, his job will be one of inter- 
viewing and reporting, of determining 
the mood of Europe’s leaders and of 
relaying all such information to the 
President and the Department of State. 
And what he learns will remain high- 
ly confidential as long as necessary. 

There are some who feel that Sum- 
ner Welles’s mission strangely re- 
sembles that of Colonel House in Wil- 
son’s day, but both Secretary Hull 
and President Roosevelt have gone out 
of their way to emphasize that there 
is no resemblance whatever. Accord- 
ing to Secretary Hull, conversations 


with neutrals, whether undertaken by 


Welles or others, will most certanly 
“involve no plan or plans but are in 
the nature of preliminary inquiries 
relating to a sound international eco- 
nomic system, and at the same time, 
world-wide reduction of armaments.” 
And according to President Roosevelt, 
“Mr. Welles will, of course, be author- 
ized to make no,proposals or com- 
mitments.” 

His instructions will place the 
Under-Secretary in consultations with 
one important European neutral and 
the niain European belligerents, ex- 
cepting Russia and Finland. His first 
stop will be in Rome, where he will 
be received by the Italian government 
and where he will undoubtedly be in 
contact—at least indirectly—with the 
Vatican. In this connection, it is 
worth noting that Myron Taylor, the 
President’s special representative to 
the Pope, is sailing with Welles on 
the same boat. 


THER points of conversational 

contact for the Under-Secretary 
will be London, Paris and Berlin—the 
belligerent foreign offices. With these 
points covered along with Rome, he 
will unquestionably be able to make 
an invaluable estimate of chances for 
peace and of when it should be most 
advisable for the United States to take 


formal action in an effort to call 
off the war. 
This mission seems_ thoroughly 


sound, if only because it may serve 
to effect greater coherence in State 
Department information from Europe. 
Up to now, this information has been 
reaching Washington in the form of 
separate reports from our different 
representatives abroad. Each of these 





Berryman in the Washington Siar 


The Mission Is Altogether Sound 
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representatives, because he is neces. 
sarily tied to one spot, cannot we!| 
interpret developments at his stati: 
in relation to developments at oth. —- 
stations. Accordingly, the State |) 














































































partment may rightly expect to fi),| } 7 
Under-Secretary Welles of great se: a oll 
ice in presenting a unified pictur: last \ 
a roving reporter. ADO! 

Actually, of course the Under-Sec: ence 
tary will be playing more than a ne\ BEN. 
paperman’s role, but even if he ser) ay 
only in that sense, he would be abl FRA) 
learn things that no ordinary repor' wen 
could. He will have access to sour Lal 
of information closed to all but s liked 
cially-authorized diplomats. And o hamy 
and above this, he will have the co WIN 


fidential reactions of European leade lield 


to peace suggestions which may mitte 
offered without committing us to a: ener, 
thing whatever. al 
12 
be OTHER words, Under-Secreta stane 
Weles will carry a dove with hi. adop 
just as Noah did, but it will be mere}, 
a suggestive or exploring dove. Aj! Ma 
if the dove returns-to him with tra: surpl 
of peace possibilities, the good ne Cal., 
will be reported back to Washingt: TUR. 
for whatever action Washington m dane 
see fit to take. up | 
“CE trouk 
All this is most important, { Amo} 
neither President Roosevelt nor tii BET 
State Department has any desire York 
take the peace initiative without firs “It n 
knowing how matters stand abroad denh 
Neither President Roosevelt nor th: yeste 
State Department wishes to advan: 
proposals prematurely. If either di: A 
so, the failure of the effort might mak: faine 
the war worse than ever. The fac! MAR 
is that neutrals like Italy, as well «s ‘a 
belligerents like England, France an! saul 
Germany, must first be receptive tv divél 
certain fundamental ideas before tl: shall 
United States can presume to formu- had « 


late those ideas into a concrete plai 
for peace. Ar 


In its present position, the United for § 
States is the richest and most power- whil 
ful nation in the world. As _ such, ST. . 
it cannot avoid its responsibilities 0: “— 
neglect its interests. As such, mor nes 

. ee . line 
over, whether the isolationists like it tion 
or not, it must be prepared to play » Said 
leading part in all efforts to restor able 
peace across the seas. Under the ci: even 
cumstances, therefore, the Welles mis- fine¢ 
sion is altogether sound because it is and 
not only exploratory but preparatory) 
as well. In 

What Under-Secretary Welles ) = 
learns, and what jmpressions he forms. Sche 
may well be of immense internationa! virk: 
importance. For on the strength o! Schr 
his reports and counsel, the full weigh! accu 
of our government may be thrown be- affec 
hind a concerted movement amon¢ to ] 
neutrals to force peace on the war- vauc 
mad world—a sane peace of tru null 
disarmament and true economic co!- 
laboration among nations. H. 
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NAMES 


After studying public speeches made 
by government heads, Pearl Waxman, 
Syracuse University student, declared 
last week that Chancellor of Germany 
,DOLF HITLER used the pronoun “T”’ 
ence in every 53 words, while Premier 
BENITO MUSSOLINI of Italy used “I” 
once in every 83 words and President 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT once in 
every 100 words. 


7 * * 
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Learning that French soldiers dis- 
liked fingerless mittens because they 
hampered their hands, the Duchess of 
WINDSOR, the former Wallis War- 
field Simpson, invented a new-type 
mitten. Equipped with a zipper fast- 
ener, it permits the soldier to free his 
trigger finger quickly in emergencies. 
The new mitten is rapidly becoming 
standardized, other volunteer knitters 
adopting the Duchess’s design. 


* . o 


Married in Las Vegas, Nev., after a 
surprise elopement from Hollywood, 
Cal., by airplane, were actress LANA 
TURNER, 19, and ARTIE SHAW, 30, 
dance band leader who recently gave 
up his band after denouncing the 
troublesome attentions of “jitterbugs.” 
{mong the most surprised was actress 
BETTY GRABLE. Informed in New 
York of Shaw’s marriage, she said: 
“It must have come on him very sud- 
denly. I had a letter from him only 
yesterday—a very affectionate letter.” 

A few minutes after she had ob- 
tained a divorce from actor HERBERT 
MARSHALL in Las’ Vegas, Nev., 
ctress EDNA BEST, 38, was married 
lo her agent, Nat Wolff, 40, by the 
ame judge who had granted her the 
divorce. Miss Best charged that Mar- 
shall, whom she had married in 1928, 
had deserted her in 1934, 


* _ * 


Arraigned in a New York City court 
for stealing a taxicab and driving it 
while drunk, writer ADELA ROGERS 
ST. JOHN was acquitted of the drunk- 
driving charge when she testified that 
the fact she could not walk a straight 
line during a police-managed intoxica- 
tion test did not mean she was drunk. 
Said Miss St. John: “I never have been 
able to walk a straight line, I can’t 
even draw one.” However, she was 
ined $10 for driving without a license 


and $2 for ignoring red traffic lights. 


. 7 ? 


In Elkton, Md., BERT LAHR, 44- 
ear-old stage and screen comedian 
as married to 26-year-old Mildred 
Schroeder, former New York show 
cirl. The former husband of Miss 
Schroeder once sued Lahr for $500,000, 
ccusing him of alienating his wife’s 
ffections. Lahr’s previous marriage 
» Mercedes Delpino, his one-time 
audeville partner, recently was an- 
ulled. 


7 * * 


HAROLD ICKES, Jr., posed for ‘his 


lirst press photograph at the Olney, 


International 


Baby Harold: A Resemblance Was Noted 


Md., home of his father, the Secretary 
of Interior. Cameramen professed to 
see a strong resemblance between the 
infant and the Cabinet minister who 
has often been termed the Adminis- 
tration’s “Donald Duck.” 


. . 7 


Best-dressed man in the United 
States is JOSEPH E, DAVIES, special 
aide to Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and former Ambassador to Belgium, 
the Custom Tailors Guild of America 
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decided in New York City. Orchestra 
leader PAUL WHITEMAN ranked sec- 
ond and Federal Security Administra- 
tor PAUL V. McNUTT sixth, after 
Dr. JAMES B. CONANT, president of 
Harvard University. 


* . ° 


At Tuskegee, Ala.. GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON CARVER, the former slave 
who became an internationally known 
Negro scientist because of his develop- 
ment of new industrial uses for farm 
products, announced that he would 
give all his savings—$33,000—to a 
foundation created in his name that 
will perpetuate his work. 


To get first-hand material for a 
thesis he is writing for a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from the Univers- 
ity of Chicago, DAVID ROCKEFEL- 
LER, grandson of the late John D. 
Rockefeller, visited New York City’s 
Municipal Lodging House for homeless 
men. He said he was agreeably sur- 
prised to see that the city treated the 
inmates so well. 


* 7 * 


In what was described as a “rou- 
tine” shift, FRITZ KUHN, leader of 
the pro-Nazi German-American Bund 
who was recently sentenced to a two- 
and-a-half to five-year prison term for 
stealing Bund funds, was transferred 
from Sing Sing Prison to Clinton 
Prison at Dannemora, N. Y. During 
the transfer, Kuhn was shackled in 
leg-irons along with other prisoners. 
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EDUCATION 





Edison’s Questions 


For ten months of 1929, incredible 
year of boom-and-bust, newspapers 
were crammed with hopeful news for 
a brave new world of peace and plenty. 
They front-paged restoration of the 
State of Vatican City, the signing of 
the Kellog-Briand Treaty, the Graf 
Zeppelin’s round-the-world flight, the 
Byrd Expedition that would first reach 
the South Pole (by plane). Even the 
year’s top crime story was big: con- 
viction of Secretary of the Interior 
Fall on a $100,000 bribe charge. 

In that summer of universal optim- 
ism editors beguiled their readers with 
a typically American story. It was 
the selection of what was automatical- 
ly dubbed “America’s brightest boy” 
for the Thomas A. Edison four-year, 
all-expense scholarship at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


. . . Notable Names 


The jury which wrote the questions 
and picked the winner from 49 youths 
from every state and the District of 
Columbia included, among others, such 
conjurable 1929 names as the late Mr. 
Edison, Henry Ford, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, and the late camera manufac- 
turer, George Eastman. The winner, 
Wilbur B. Huston of Seattle, Wash. 
(four other boys got plain scholar- 
ships), graduated from M. I. T. with 
honors, worked four years in the Edi- 
son laboratories, then resigned to be- 
come a worker for the Oxford Group.t 
The award was discontinued after its 
second year. 

On Edison’s orders, neither the ques- 
tions nor the answers were revealed 
at the time. Last week, more than ten 
years later, a New York Times re- 
porter queried the Edison family, who 


released the questions and the answers~ 


given by five boys. But the answerers’ 
names were withheld, nor was it re- 
vealed whether they were the win- 
ning answers. 


.. . Four Part Query 


The examination was divided into 
four parts: Part 1, questions in physics, 
chemistry and mathematics; Part 2, 
questions on personal viewpoints and 
moral problems; Part 3, a letter of ap- 
plication for a job (these letters were 
unrevealed last week); Part 4, a gen- 
eral information test similar to pres- 
ent quiz programs. Huston won the 
award, it was stated, on the basis of his 
answers to Parts 2 and 4. His total 
score was 92 plus out of a possible 100 
points. 

One of the questions in Part 2, de- 
signed to reveal a boy’s personal char- 
acteristics, was: “When do you con- 
sider a lie permissible?” A _ typical 
answer said: “Whenever a lie hurts no 

+ The four runners-up: Bernard Sturgis, Butler, 
Ind.; Charles E. Brunissen, West Redding, Conn.; 
James Seth, Santa Fe, N. M.; Ivan A. Getting, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


one (under any conditions) but is 
necessary for appeasing a sufferer.” 
Asked to name three men, not liv- 
ing and not in the field of religion, who 
deserved respect and admiration, the 
five boys were unanimous in naming 
Lincoln. Two agreed on Michael Fara- 
day, the scientist, as another choice. 
Another question that elicited an al- 
most uniform response asked which of 
eight moral and physical values a boy 
would sacrifice for the sake of success. 
Four elected to give up “comfort” in 
preference to “happiness, reputation, 
‘pride, honor, health, money or love.” 
The fifth said he would sacrifice 
money. 
Asked whether there was a boy in 
his school “whom you consider to be 
your superior in intelligence and char- 
arcter,” three did not answer. A fourth 
“named a classmate. The fifth, refus- 
ing to set himself up as a criterion, ad- 
mitted: “None surpasses me in sci- 
entific subjects.” 


. . . Right and Wrong 


In the general information quiz, all 
identified Eli Whitney as inventor of 
the cotton gin, a mammoth as a pre- 
historic elephant, the boiling point of 
water at 212 degrees Fahrenheit and 
100 Centigrade, and such instruments 
as a galvanometer, vernier, panto- 
graph. But one guessed that a tourna- 
ment “was probably a musical instru- 
ment.” Another called Jenny Lind a 
nurse, and only one identified her as 
a Swedish singer. All erred when 
asked to name the principal Atlantic 
coast cities. Two failed to identify 
Admiral Farragut as the hero of Mo- 
bile Bay, and none recalled his fa- 
mous phrase, “Damn the torpedoes, 
full speed ahead.” 

Prophetically enough, when asked, 
“Do invention and industry promote 
international agreement?” only one 
answered with an unequivocal “yes.” 

eo 


Academic Innovation 


While college students sometimes 
display remarkable originality in de- 
vising such phenomena as _ goldfish- 
swallowing contests, they seldom de- 
vote their ingenuity to the more seri- 
ous side of education. Last week, 
however, an academic innovation won 
a place in the news for young Fred- 
erick Lum Ferris, Jr., of Pennington, 
N. J., a junior at nearby Princeton 
University. 

At Princeton, juniors must prepare 
a long paper on some phase of the 
subject in which they are majoring, 
preparatory to writing a thesis in the 
field in senior year. Ferris, a geology 
major, chose “The Geology of New 
Jersey” as his subject, but he wrote no 
“paper.” Instead, he presented his 
departmental adviser, Dr. Erling Dorf, 
with a fat volume of phonograph 
records. On 10 double-faced, 12-inch 
disks, Ferris had recorded a 20,000- 


y, 
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word treatise. Pleased at the prospect 
of listening to a “paper” rather thiy 
reading it, Dr. Dorf commented: “He's 
a very bright and original kid. [I'm 
expecting a very superior piece of 
work.” 

Equally pleased was bright young 
Ferris—for two reasons. Dr. Dorf 
had called his recorded “paper” prol)- 
ably the first in educational history 
and he had saved money. Most Prince- 
ton students have professional typists 
do their long works. To have his 
20,000 words typed would have cost 
Ferris about $18; the recordings cost 
him $10. 





School Taxes 


For some 45 years, the town of Exe- 
ter, N. H., and Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, one of the nation’s leading pri- 
vate schools, have been arguing abou! 
which of the Academy’s properties 
should be taxable and which should 
be tax exempt. . Last week, the argu- 
ment was brought to an end by a de- 
cision of the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court. 

The dispute had turned upon the 
question of which school properties 
are integral parts of the educational 
system. Because it is a boarding 
school, the Academy contended that 
the dormitories housing its students 
performed a vital educational function 
and should therefore be tax exempt. 
Overruling this argument, the court 
decided that the town may tax dormi- 
tories. 

No taxes, however, may be levied on 
the school’s recreational facilities, the 
court ruled. Such properties as foot- 
ball fields are an integral part of edu- 
cation, 





Mississippi: Books, Negroes 


Slightly more than half the popula- 
tion of Mississippi (2,010,000) is Negro. 
Members of the Mississippi Senate are, 
in keeping with Southern views, all 
white. Last week a law passed by the 
Senate and awaiting final enactment 
did nothing to foster good feeling be- 
tween the races, 

The law was to provide free text- 
books in the public schools. Two pro- 
visions of the law angered Negroes. 
One called for storing books for Negro 
and white children in separate store- 
houses; this was advisable, according 
to one senator, because of “the preva- 
Jence of syphilis and taberculosis 
among the Negro population.” 


The other provision established dif- 
ferent sets of textbooks for white and 
Negro schools. Idea behind this, said 
the Senate Education Committee, was 
to eliminate instructions for voting 
from civic books to be distributed to 
Negro pupils. 

Said an Oxford, Miss., senator in 
support of the separate textbook item: 
“Under the Constitution, the Negro is 
a citizen and, of course, we know an‘ 
accept that. But he can never expect 
to be given the same educational and 
social “privileges with the white 
man...” 
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On CCC Training 


OE DOAKS was sitting in the front 
room reading the paper when he 
heard the tramp of marching men, He 
looked out the window to find only 
ne marcher, but a large one. It was 
Colonel] Straw Ballot, tramping up the 
walk like a boy playing soldier, carry- 
ing his cane over one shoulder and 
vhistling a Sousa parade number. 

Joe Doaks humored the Colonel’s 

100d by welcoming him at the door 
with a full military salute, and asking 
crisply: “What news from the front, 
Colonel?” 

“There’s been a surrender at Ap- 
pomattox, sir,” replied the Colonel, re- 
turning the salute, as the two marched 
together into the parlor. “Seriously, 
ihowfh, Mr. Doaks, I have been con- 
cerned with the military all week.” 

“So I gathered,” said Joe. “My 
suess is that you’ve been asking peo- 
ple again for their 
opinions about the 
var ih Finland.” 

“Not this time,” 
the Colonel declar- 
ed. “It.was mili- 
tary training, 
rather than mili- 
tary action, I was 
oncerned with. I 
isked voters in 
every state wheth- 
er or not they fa- 
vor military train- 
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the CCC camps 
were being run 
Jong military 
lines now,” said 
loe. “You know, with regular kitchen 
inspection and all that sort of thing.” 

Colonel Ballot laughed as Joe 
winced at the thought of kitchen in- 
spection. “I understand,” he said, 
“that those in charge at the camps, 
ihe instructors and the physicians are 
reserve officers, but are employed by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps as 
civilians and not regarded as being in 





training. Besides, Mr. Doaks, there’s . 


1 difference between running a camp 
‘along military lines,’ as you put it, 
and running a military camp, even on 
a part-time basis.” 

“But tell me, Colonel Ballot,” Joe 
put in, “didn’t you find that many peo- 
ple think of military training as a good 
combination of discipline and phy- 
sical development, quite apart from its 
issociation with war?” 

“There is that point of view, of 
course,” the Colonel replied, “and I 
found some folks emphasizing it by 
saying they favored military- training 
at the CCC camps, but for health only. 
rhe great majority of those who voted 
‘yes,” however, looked upon military 
training primarily as a war prepared- 






N THIS tabulation, Colonel Bal- 
lot shows that America’s voters— 
75 per cent of them—favor mili- 
tary training for CCC boys, pri- 
marily as a preparedness measure. 
One of the Colonel’s significant 
findings, however, is that many peo- 


tions) believe this training should 
not be compulsory, but rather a vol- 
untary undertaking aimed at im- 







NAT'L AVERAGE . 








ness measure, A few. of these made 
that very clear by adding the phrase 
‘if war is imminent.’ ” 

“What is the final vote on the sub- 
ject, Colonel?” asked Joe. 

“The national composite average,” 
replied the old gentleman, “shows that 
three out of every four voters who 
express themselves on this issue favor 
military training for the CCC boys.” 

The Colonel showed his friend the 
table of percentages, 

After studying the figures for a mo- 
ment, Joe asked, “How would you 
account for the fact that the percent- 
age of voters who favor military train- 
ing for the CCC boys increases in di- 
réct proportion to the increase in pop- 
ulation density?” 

“Now that is something to ask Jeff 
Brown,” replied the Colonel, smiling. 
“But here is an observation which 
might have some bearing. I found 
more people in the rural] than in the 
metropolitan areas 
who were con- 
cerned with what 
might be called the 
‘force’ aspect of 
this issue. Many in 
rural America felt 
that the question 
of military train- 
ing for the CCC 
boys should be 
made _ optional 
with each individ- 
ual enrolled.” 
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miliar army com- 
mand shouted 
from the kitchen— 
“Atten-shun!” It 
was Mrs. Doaks who marched in this 
time, her face wreathed in smiles as 
she served an enticing trayful of mid- 
afternoon nourishment. Talk about 
militarism and preparedness now gave 
way to engaging chit-chat about the 
virtues of food and the blessings of 
appetite. Inevitably, however, the 
subject of politics reared its head. 

“Colonel,” asked Joe, “what about 
the Presidential campaign?” 

The old gentleman raised a protest- 
ing hand. “Ata later date, Mr. Doaks,” 
he said. “Let’s talk about that at a 
later date.” And so saying, he downed 
another cookie, reached for his cane, 
and began bowing his leave. 
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loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
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For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


Saves Good Money. No Cooking. 





This splendid recipe is used by millions every 

| year, because it makes such a dependable, ef- 

Jective remedy @or coughs due to colds, It’s 
SO easy to mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces of 
Pinex, a compound containing Norway Pine 
and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its soothing effect on throat 
and bronchial membranes. 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved, It’s no trouble at all, 
and takes but a moment. No cooking needed. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and add 
your syrup. This makes a full pint of congh 
remedy, very effective and quick-ecting, and 
you get about four times as much for your 
money. It never spoils, and is very pleas- 
ant in taste. 

You'll be amazed by the way it takes hold 
of coughs, giving you quick relief. It 


membranes, and helps clear the air pas- 
sages. Money refunded if it doesn’t please 
you in every way. 





WANTED 
MENe WOMEN TO MAKE 32h 


WN Earnings Start At Once! Brand new Ford 

\, producers. Everybody buys hose. Guarenteca te 
,/wear from 4 to 8 months without holes, snage 3 
; irace Wilber, 






replaced FREE. Big repeat sales. ( 
jowa, earned $37.10 in 9 hours and received 3 new 
cars; Charlies Mills, Minn., earned $120.00 one 
week and received 2 new cars as extra bonuses. Your 
own hose given as bonus, send hose size. Rush 
on penny card for sample outfit ,details. AC Now! 


vy ne HOSIERY CO. 


Midway BB 4 Greenfield, Ohie 





| Sa ae). SN Sa A hd AS 
| Send no money—Send name—BOYS!—LADIES! —GIRLS! 
| WATCH or CASH GIVEN. Popular Chrome Finish Case and 
| Metal Bracelet as shown. Give away beautiful pictures with 
only 12 boxes famous White CLO VERINE Brand SALVE for 
chaps, mild begus. ete. easil [sold to, best friends at 25c a box 
free). tsa t ing, 
ira handing or ONLY $3.06. SPECIAL — Other premiums 
Write for Salveand Pictures today, sent postage paid. Our 45th year 


WILSON CHEM. CO., Inc., Dept. 4-C, TYRONE,PA. 
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This 700-room, modern New York hotel is just a small 
town inn at heart! We enjoy being friendly, courteous and 
careful of your comfort. May we send you our booklet “G 


Wor. EMPIRE 222" 


‘At the Gateway to Times Square’’ 











i EARN EXTRA MONEY aZ4one 


“ Increase your income at home by 
im new, simple Wentworth Tenipera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. Write 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


| 
Wentworth Pictorial Company, Lid. © DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free eatalog 


write: WASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL. Dept. 57, Mashvilie, Tenn. 
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“UNCLE SAM” 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
CITY POSTOFFICE CLERKS 
MAIL CARRIERS 


(City and Rural) 


MANY OTHER 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY « Address 





/ 
/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C178, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Rush to me WITHOUT CHARGE PREE 
32-page Book with list of U. 8. Government 
Positions and full particulars telling how to 


$1700—3$1900 First Year Regular §& Walify for a U. 8. Government position. 
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Eamon de Valera 


iP BIRMINGHAM jail yard in Eng- 
land two Irishmen were hanged 
two weeks ago (see page 9). Mem- 
bers of the underground Irish Repub- 
lican Army, which hopes by terrorism 
to force the union of Northern and 
Southern (Eire) Ireland, they had 
been convicted of a bombing last 
August which killed five persons. 

The hangings roused waves of pro- 
test in Ireland; and more I. R. A. 
bombs began to pop. Sadly a stern- 
faced, big-framed man in a rusty black 
suit swung into action in his plain Dub- 
lin office. Eamon de Valera, Prime Min- 
ister of Eire, had pleaded with British 
justice to spare these two lives in the 
interest of peace. But now he was 
ready to do his duty to Ireland, as he 
saw it, by enforcing an Irish Supreme 
Court decision which gave him power, 
under the constitution he had promul- 
gated, to suppress the I, R. A. 

It was one of the ironies of history. 
For de Valera—“Dev” to his devoted 
followers—had achieved power him- 
self after 16 years of revolution and 
terrorism, leading an earlier under- 
ground I. R. A. 

The union of all Ireland in one in- 
dependent state is the one unachieved 
ambition of his life. To it he has de- 
voted all his rigid self-control, serious- 
ness of mind, stubborn will and fa- 
natic faith in duty. But today he no 
longer believes violence to be the 
means to that end. 


AMON de Valera, who could be vir- 

tual dictator of Ireland, is a stout 
believer in real democracy. In at 
least one respect he resembles many 
dictators of recent history: he is not a 
native of the country he rules—a fact 
which once saved his life. De Valera 
was born, on October 14, 1882, in New 
York City, just about where the Chry- 
sler Building now stands. Vivian de 
Valera, his father, was an immigrant 
Spanish artist; his mother, Catharine 
Coll, an immigrant Irish teacher. 
Eamon’s father died when the boy was 
two. His mother, who later remarried, 
shipped him back to her brother in 
County Limerick, Ireland. 

There the boy grew up on a typical 
Irish farm, with the woes of Ireland 
plain in his ears. Precocious and an 
intensely devout Roman Catholic (to- 
day he still takes Communion daily 
if he can), he thought of becoming a 
priest, but instead won his way 
through school with mathematics 
scholarships. Graduating from Royal 
University, Dublin, he began his 
career as a teacher—at University 
College—and as a revolutionist about 
the same time. 

The English are accounted the 
world’s best governors. But in Ire- 
land their 700-year record has been 
one long catalog of blunders. In the 
17th century came wholesale confisca- 
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“Dev”: St. Malachy’s Words Are Recalled 
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tion; in the 18th, religious persecu- 
tion; in the 19th, famine, 

It is little wonder that Ireland, with 
this legacy of hatred, says, “England’s 
danger is Ireland’s opportunity.” This 
seemed especially true to Irish leaders 
during the First World War. In Easter 
Week, 1916, the secretly drilled Irish 
Republican Army thought the time 
was ripe to strike for freedom. 

The Easter Revolution lasted just 
one week, during which the I. R. A. 
held Dublin. The last battalion com- 
mander to surrender was a mathe- 
matics teacher named Eamon de Val- 
era. Marching out of his fort, de 
Valera said: “Shoot me if you like, but 
let my men alone.” 

The British did shoot or hang all 
other I, R. A. leaders. But because de 
Valera was American born, and be- 
cause England was then courting 
American public opinion, he was spar- 
ed and sentenced to life imprisonment 
in Dartmoor, England. Within a year 
the British found their Irish prisoners 
more trouble than they were worth 
and released them. 


ACK in Ireland de Valera was 

promptly elected leader of the 
revolutionary Sinn Fein (“We Our- 
selves”), which had established an op- 
position underground government. Al- 
most as promptly, he was rearrested 
and sent back to England—to Lincoln 
prison. The story of his escape is an 
epic of adventure and humor. He escap- 
ed with a key which had been smug- 
gled in inside a cake. The key was mod- 
eled on one in two cartoon postcards 
“Dev” had sent to Irish friends—the 
first showing a drunk trying to insert 
a key in a big lock, and captioned “TI 
can’t get in”; the second a similar pic- 
ture captioned, “I can’t get out.” De 
Valera had drawn the drunk’s key in 
the shape of the prison key. His jailers 
had passed the cards as Irish humor. 
While his captors were still search- 
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ing England for him, de Valera arrive; 
in New York, where he raised $5,000 
000 for the revolution by selling bond, 
of a state—Eire—which existed then 
mostly in his imagination. (He 
promptly paid these bonds off whe: 
he eventually came to power). Back 
in Ireland again, he was elected pres- 
ident of the Dail Eireann, the Sin: 
Feiners’ national assembly. For two 
years he helped direct Irish forces in 
the Civil war (“The Trouble”) be- 
tween the I. R. A. and the Black and 
Tans (British soldiers). 


Y 1921 the British government, 

ready to talk peace, called a truce 
Unfortunately the clashing tempera 
ments of de Valera and Lloyd Georg: 
made negotiations between them im 
possible. After his own fruitless talk. 
de Valera sent his lieutenants, Arthu: 
Griffith and Michael Collins, to nego 
tiate for him. 

They. signed a treaty creating th: 
Irish Free State, which did not includ: 
the six northern counties. But it did 
not go far enough to suit de Valera’s 
absolute ideals. He promptly went 
into opposition to the government or 
ganized by William Cosgrave and 
again became a fugitive, The story ot! 
his third jail term is typical of the 
man, He was arrested in 1922 by Free 
State police when he came out of hid- 
ing to make a speech at Ennis. Re- 
leased after a year—which he spent 
mastering Einstein—he immediatel, 
returned to Ennis and continued his 
speech with: “As I was saying before 
I was interrupted...” 


N 1932, after de Valera and his ad- 

herents had for some years consent 
ed to sit in the Dail, the party gained a 
majority. He has been in power, as 
President, of the Executive Council or 
Prime Minister, ever since. He soon 
abolished the oath of allegiance and 
diminished the powers of the British 
governor general. During the Abdica- 
tion Crisis, remembering that Eng- 
land’s danger was Ireland’s opportun- 
ity, de Valera promulgated a new con- 
stitution declaring Eire a “sovereign. 
independent and democratic state” at- 
tached to the British Commonwealth 
by only the loosest ties. 

At 57 “Dey” is still the hero of the 
mass of Irish who recall St. Malachy’s 
legendary remark, “A Spaniard shall 
free Ireland.” A tremendous work- 
er, uninterested in money (when he 
came to power he cut his salary from 
2,500 pounds to 1,500, a $5,000 reduc- 
tiont), he lives simply with his wife, 
who was a Gaelic teacher when he 
married her in 1910, and his three sons 
and three daughters. (Another son was 
killed in a riding accident in 1936). 

Today, his revolutionary activities 
over, de Valera seeks to achieve his 
ends by peaceful negotiation with the 
British, Which explains why this 
one-time I. R. A, leader is now sup- 
pressing I. R. A. hotheads whose aims 
are his, but whose methods are the old, 
not the new, de Valera methods. 


+ Dr. Douglas Hyde, 79-year-old president of Eire 
receives $75,000 a year. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Lincoln’s Invention 


MYTH never stops growing. It 

feeds upon itself. This is true of 
the Lincoln legend. Hundreds of books 
have been written about Lincoln; but 
still they can’t contain it all. 

Last week, as President Roosevelt 
jaid a wreath at the Lincoln Memorial, 
and as Republican orators brushed up 
the fact that after all, Lincoln was a 
Republican, another piece of Lincoln- 
ana popped up. This time it was in 
ihe United States Patent Office. 

There, to a coterie of Lincoln ad- 
licts on Abe’s 131st birthday, U. S. 
Patent Commissioner Conway P. Coe 

whose own Office celebrates its 
[0th anniversary next April—dis- 
played a model of a device Lincoln 
patented in 1849, when he was still an 

known Congressman from Illinois. 
Proudly, Commissioner Coe read the 
patent application, in Lincoln’s own 
handwriting, for a gadget to float flat- 
boats in shallow water. 

\ reminder of the days when the 
vangling youth was himself a flatboat 
hand, the contraption consists of two 
expansible chambers running along 
both sides of the boat. Lincoln’s idea 
was that these chambers, filled with 
air and forced down into the water, 
would give a boat added buoyancy to 
lift it clear of dangerous shoals. “With 
this invention I could float a flatboat 
in a heavy dew,” the optimistic in- 
ventor is supposed to have exclaimed. 

Nothing ever came of Patent No. 
6489. But, though it served no flatboat 
men of that day, somehow it does 
serve to lighten our own heart as we 
skim, buoyantly, over the dangerous 
shoals of life. 

We can see the 40-year-old Repre- 
sentative, a failure in his own sight 
but yet unhaunted by his sense of 
tragic destiny, carefully whittling out 
his wooden model for the Patent Of- 
lice. “This time I’ve really got some- 
thing,” he says to himself, “No more 
dreary circuit-riding for me. No more 
agging from Mary. This is going to 

ake me rich.” So he dreamed—even 

vou and I; even as you and I. 

Oe 


Fun With Elsa 


Ve we heard that Elsa Maxwell 
was going to be in town to de- 
ver a lecture on “The Science of 

Laughter,” wild horses couldn’t have 

kept us away. Anyone in the audience 
ho hasn’t heard of Elsa Maxwell? 
r shame! 

Elsa is to modern cafe society what 
e court jester was in the days of old. 
lsa is a stout, 57-year-old philosopher 
fun. Elsa is the jolly leader of 
ciety’s entertainments. Why, cafe 
ociety would as soon shrink from a 
camera as to have a party directed by 
ivone other than Elsa. 
Elsa is mirth; Elsa is gaiety; Elsa is 
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Elsa Is Mirth, Gaiety and Merriment 


unrestrained merriment. We were 
laughing even before we got to the 
Shoreham Hotel where Elsa was 
scheduled to convulse us all. 

Elsa wasn’t long in getting to the 
fun. Announcing a prize of a Chinese 
humidor for the best retort of the 
evening, she asked the question: “If 
you had a chance to be a president, 
general, dictator, musician, or artist, 
which would you be, and why?” 

The winner—this will slay you— 
retorted: “President Roosevelt, so that 
I'd know whether or not-he’s running 
for a third term.” 

The hilarity had scarcely died down 
before Elsa was asking: “If you could 
have witnessed anything that ever oc- 
curred, what would you have pre- 
ferred to see?” 

Cried one of the listeners: “Noah’s 
Ark—so’s I could get hold of the first 
two mosquitoes.’ 

While ushers raced about helping 
people who were rolling in the aisles, 
the winner’s answer was heard above 
the hubbub: “Adam—when Eve gave 
him the apple.” 

There was no letdown from the swift 
pace. Asked why she had never mar- 
ried, Elsa said, “No one ever proposed.” 
Asked the formula for enjoyment of 
life she suggested that everyone “adopt 
a mental banana peel and slip on it— 
mentally—once in a while.” 

We stole out at this point and no one 
saw us go. They were all screaming 
delightedly at the woman prize-winner 
who squealed that if she had to be an 
animal she’d rather be a skunk, “be- 
cause then society would respect me.” 

As for us, we went home—slipping 
on mental banana peels all the way, 
glad that Elsa had given us the key to 
happiness, glad that we had found out 
how society amuses itself—so glad that 
we laughed and laughed into the brisk, 
night air. And we barely. noticed at 
the time that the echo of the laughter 
had a slightly hollow ring. 


FIGHT COLDS 


by helping nature build up 
your cold-fighting veststanee 


TF you suffer one cold right 

after another, here’s sensa- 
tional news! Mrs. Elizabeth 
Vickery writes: “‘I used tocatch 
colds very easily. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery 
helped to strengthen me just 
splendidly. I ate better, had 
more stamina, and was troubled 
very litile with colds.” 

This great medicine, formulated by a practicing 
physician, helps combat colds this way: (1) It stim- 
ulates the appetite. (2) It promotes flow of gastric 
juices. Thus you eat more; your digestion im- 
proves; your body gets greater nourishment which 
helps nature build up your cold-fighting resistance. 

So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bottles have 
already been used. Proof of its remarkable bene- 
fits. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
from your druggist today. Don’t suffer unneces- 
sarily from colds. 








KINKADE GARDEN RDEN TRACTOR 






A Practical x... tered ye meee Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymena, Fruit Growers t 
Lew Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAMPLE OFFER S:"2- tr ae 


obligation. Get details. Be firet—aend im four name FO. 
THE KRISTEE PRODUCTS CO., 861 BAR ST., AKRON, OHIO 


» § Wonderful!’ 
74 Women Exclaim When You 
Show Them How My 


“ez, ores MAGIC 
any basin 
or pail of water— 


plug it in on any 


110-voit light DI§G HEATS 


eocket—and you have hot water in one 


1 in 
SS a quart to boiling WATER In 





@ good profit on eve —_ you deliver 
to friends and neigh Rush your 
name for free offer. Get ‘our big money 
plan and actual sample for demonstra- 
tions. 


WU-WAY, Dept. 1826, O0-WAY, Dept. 1820, Weluut Bidy., Bes Melee, exe =" 


eae NEW => 


TURN SIGNAL 
FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 
demonstration. Dealers buy 3 to12. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 

sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 

strator sample plan. All Free. fash. WATCH-MY-TURN 
NAL CO., Dept. W-182C Wainut Bidg.. Des Moines, ta. 


ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 


HAND MADE. Very Best. Lowest prices. Direct 
from Factor, — Send your name and 
addrese for 


ITALIAN ACCORDION COMPANY 
323 W. Polk St., Dept. PA, Chicago, fill. 


RAZOR BLADES—$1.00 


40 Packs (200) Finest double edge Blades for Gillette 
or 20 Packs (100) Finest single edge Blades for Gem 
Type Razor for $1.00 Post-Paid ANYWHERE in U. 8S. 
All New end Perfect or Money Back. 

MAIN BLADE CC BLADE CoO., P. O. Box 6555, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SINU TROUBLE 


If a victim of Sinus or 
Benj. Franklin Station, _—iv 


BE AN AGENT 33.2057 277k OR SECONDS 











Catarrhal Infection, Write 
NATIONAL LABORATORIES, 
WASHINGTON, , D. . 


DIRECT TO YOU 


@ Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Monuments, Satisfaction 





Sochsdsdo Manamant Go. Dept. ie, lhet, #2. Gemma 

















































































GARNER vs. F. D. R— 


(Continued from page 4) 


withdrawals) and the result would be 
the election of an uninstructed but 
Roosevelt-controlled delegation. This 
strategy was to benefit the President 
without exposing him too much to the 
unpleasantness of criticisms regarding 
third-term ambitions. 

But if this subtle procedure was in 
fact President Roosevelt’s original in- 
tention; Vice President Garner’s forth- 
right entry into the Illinois raee has 
spoiled the plan. As a result, unless 
the President makes a_ withdrawal 
move by February 24th, he will un- 
questionably be open to the charge of 
giving pussyfoot cooperation to the so- 
called “third-term draft” now being 
engineered by inner-circle New Deal- 
ers with the support of certain power- 
ful city and state Democratic machines. 
The latter are made up of those “coat- 
tail” politicians who frankly admit 
they want President Roose- 
velt again because they 
feel he is the only Demo- 
crat who can win next 
November. If he refuses to 
run, they fear, their own 
political prizes wili be en- 


dangered. 
Almost alone among al! 
Democratic Presidential 


possibilities, however, Vice 
President Garner has come 
out unequivocally against 
the pussyfooting technique. 
Potential candidates like 
Paul V. McNutt have cau- 
tiously asserted that they 
will not seek the nomina- 
tion if President Roosevelt 
desires a third term. In 
contrast, “Cactus Jack” has 
entered the fray without 
any “ifs.” “ands” or “buts” 
whatever. The Illinois sit- 
uation makes this fact too 
plain for questioning. Be- 
lieving without qualifica- 
tion in the tradition 
against third terms, the 
Vice President is today in 
the position of a challenger 
fighting for more than one principle. 


..- Morals, Law, Precedent 


By entering the Illinois race, the 
Vice President has in a sense chal- 
lenged the President and the Kelly- 
Nash machine to come out in the open 
and stage a fair contest. At any rate, 
such is the view of Garner’s friends. 
They hold that both moral and legal 
principles are involved—a moral prin- 
ciple to the extent that the “third- 
term draft” is being handled much too 
subtly to be wholly honest, or wholly 
above-board, or wholly sportsmantlike 
as far as other Democratic aspirants 
are concerned; and a legal principle 
to the extent that the pro-Roosevelt 
action of the Kelly-Nash machine has 
violated both the spirit and letter of 
the Illinois primary law. 

As for the Vice President himself, 
there can be little doubt that his en- 
trance into the Illinois contest has 


been made largely as a move to stop 
any attempt to undermine the two- 
term precedent set long ago by Thomas 
Jefferson. In no small measure, this 
firm personal belief in the Presidential 
tradition explains his dramatic will- 
ingness to run against great putative 
odds in the primary election of April 
9th. And Illinois is only one state. 
Win or lose, “Cactus Jack” appears de- 
termined to pursue his present course 
wherever neceSsary. In sum, while 
entering the lists for the Democratic 
nomination, he is battling at the same 
time to uphold the time-honored Amer- 
ican concept that the Presidential 
tenure of office should not exceed two 
terms of four years each, 


... The Irritable Sphinx 


Of course, there is the remote possi- 
bility that President Roosevelt may 
act at any moment to change the whole 
color of the present situation. Before 
this week is ended, for example, he 


o- 


~ 
Questioners Have Been Unable to Get an Answer 


may remove all suspicion that he en- 
tertains desires for a third term. He 
may do this by asserting, before 
February 24th, that his name is not 
to be associated with the Illinois pri- 
mary. Or he may do it by making a 
plain statement to the effect that he 
will not be a candidate for re-election 
under any circumstance. And on the 
other hand, he may maintain the same 
sphinx-like silence he has maintained 
ever since the present third-term agi- 
tation began. 


Up until recently, the President 
jocularly dodged all. questions calcu- 
lated to force his thoughts into the 
light. But two weeks ago, when asked 
once again about his views on a third 
term, he showed considerable irrita- 
bility. The question, he said, would 
henceforth be out of order; both he 
and the nation at large were tired of 
it; he would speak out on the subject 
at a time of his own choosing. Since 





Talburt in the Stripps-Howard newspapers 
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then, the President’s silence has grow) 
deeper and deeper, and the forthco)). 
ing Illinois primary election has m:idj¢ 
it not a little embarrassing to nun 
ous political leaders—especially ¢}, 
pussyfooting kind. Notwithstanding, 
this, however, and notwithstanding th. 
Garner challenge, President Roose \y «|; 
has kept mum up to now. In brief, ., 
one cartoonist has expressed it, the 
Sphinx is in no mood to say anythin 
but “scram!” 


In some quarters, this protracted 
lence is regarded as sound polit’ 
Viewed in this light, the Preside: 
strategy is defended as strategy (| 
signed solely to give him contro! 
the Democratic national conventi 
According to many of his friends. 
President Roosevelt actually has no 
intention of seeking or running for ; 
third term, but he definitely wants | 
keep everybody guessing while gather- 
ing to himself as many state dele- 
gations as possible. In this way, it is 
held, he will be able to 
throw his weight about at 
the national convention, 
and thus see to it that a 
man of his own beliefs is 
named for President. 


. . . Gumptious Garner 


But even the Vice Presi- 
dent’s bitterest foes admii 
that “Cactus Jack” Garner 
has gumption, and “Cactus 
Jack” quite evidently i; 
ready to apply it not onl) 
to the Illinois situation but 
to any state where he fee's 
obliged to carry the fight 
This is so for many rea- 
sons, the chief of which is 
that he sees a menace to 


democracy in efforts to 
engineer “a “third-term 
draft.” The Vice Presi- 


dent believes, moreover. 
that the President’s pres- 
ent silence is damaging (0 
the Democratic Party be- 
cause it has created deep 
confusion and deep ani 
mosity within the organi- 
zation. Such a situation, he 
holds, can conceivably lead to a ruin- 
ous family split that would give the Re- 
publicans the election next November. 
Finally, the Vice President feels that 
even if President Roosevelt has no 
intention of running for a third term 
the strategy of silence has been unfair 
and dangerous—unfair because it has 
handicapped several Democratic Pres- 
idential hopefuls; and dangerous be- 
cause it threatens to split the party. 
place control of the national conven- 
tion in the hands of the New Deil, 
and make a “third-term draft” i:- 
evitable, even though the Presiden! 
himself may really want to retire. 


And so it is that Vice President 
Garner has stepped straightforwardl) 
into the fight against heavy odds. Th: 
Tilinois primary of April 9th is ex- 
pected to be the first big dramati 
clash, but the contest will not end 
there unless the President withdraws 
in the meantime. “Cactus Jack,” sa) 
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his friends, is intent on forcing the 
issue Wherever necessary. To quote 
Arthur Krock again, Garner supporters 
feel that “this in itself is a striking 
proof of his courage and determina- 
tion, of his belief that the public and 
party welfare call for a change at 
Washington ... The Vice President 
is a candidate and has given his word 
he will put that candidacy to the full 
test. In a party scene which offers 
little to admire, this attitude calls for 
the understanding and gratitude of 
those Who have bewailed the lack of 
leadership against what they object to 
in the New Deal and the third-term 
novement.” 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 





TWO NEW HOME ACCESSORIES 


373—What a thoughtful and useful gift these hot 
e mats make! They’re in three sizes and done 
imple crochet. The popcorn stitch gives them pro- 
tive —— and long wear. Full details included 
th number. 


6516—The dinner bell is ringing and this cute Scot- 
s on his way. He is appliqued from bright bits 
f left-over scarps. There’s just one simple patch to 
h applique block. This design makes a gay bed- 
read or pillow for the nursery. Pull details included 
th number. 











Complete instructions are includes in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 








RHYME & REASON 


HE desire of power in excess caused 
the angels to fall; the desire of knowl- 
edge in excess caused man to fall; but in 
charity there is no_excess, neither can 
angel or man come in danger by it. 
—BACON 





* * * 


No possession is gratifying without a 
companion, 
~ —SENECA 
~ * 7 7. 
Conceit may puff a man up, but never 
prop him up. 
—RUSKIN 
7 * + 
As soon as man, expert from time, has 
found 
The key of life, it opens the gates of death. 
—YOUNG 
Men must be decided on what they will 
not do, and then they are able to act with 
vigor on what they ought to do. 
—MENCIUS 
There are two tragedies in life. One 
is not to get your heart’s desire. The 
other is to get it. 
—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


* - * 


Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long— 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
—LONGFELLOW 


. * . 


Disgrace does not consist in the punish- 
ment, but in the crime. 
—ALFIERI 
It is better to decide a difference be- 
tween enemies than friends, for one of 
our friends will certainly become an 
enemy and one of our enemies a friend. 
—BIAS 
God and the doctor we alike adore, 
But only when in danger, not before; 
The danger o’er, both are alike requited; 
God is forgotten, and the doctor slighted. 
—JOHN OWEN 


. . o 
God, the Great Giver, can open the 
whole universe to our gaze in the narrow 
space of a single lane. 
—TAGORE 
*. 7. * 
There is nothing too little for so little 
a creature as-man. It is by studying 
little things that we attain the great art 
of having as little misery and as much 
happiness as possible 
—~SAMUEL JOHNSON 


* 7 - 


Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine. 
pitas —MILTON 
They are able because they think they 
are able, 
—VERGIL 
- ® o 
The best way to keep good acts in 
memory is to refresh them with new. 
—CATO 
But all God’s angels come to us disguised: 
Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death, 
One after other lift their frowning masks, 
And we behold the Seraph’s face beneath, 
All radiant with the glory and the calm 
Of having looked upon the front of God. 
—LOWELL 
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Is your child a 
NOSE PICKER? 


It may be just a nasty habit, but sometimes 
nose picking is a sign of something nastier. 
It may mean that your child has round 
worms — especially if there are other symp- 
toms, such as fidgeting, finicky appetite, 
restless sleep and itching in certain parts. 


People don’t like to talk about bowel 
worms, sO you may not realize how many 
children have this dreadful infection. They 
“catch” it from other children and from 
dogs, uncooked vegetables, bad drinking 
water. 


If you even suspect that your child has 
round worms, don't delay one second! Start 
using JayNe’s VeRMiIFUuGE right away. 
Jayne's is America's leading worm medi- 
cine, known throughout the country for its 
ability to drive out large round worms. 


JaYNne's VERMIFUGE Contains no santonin. 
It tastes good, acts gently and does not 
upset the digestive system. Yet it does a 
good job of expelling those round worms, 
when taken as directed. And if there are no 
worms, JAYNE'S VERMIFUGE Works merely 
as a mild laxative. 

Write today for Jayne's good-will gift: a 
high-grade, modern-style kitchen knife abso- 
lutely free! Stainless steel blade and special 
non-slip handle. It's yours for the asking; no 
strings attached, nothing to buy. Cut out 
this ad and send it with your name and ad- 
dress, before March 2, 1940, to Dept. 8-2, 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, 2 Vine St., Philadelphia. 











\ e don’t promise dishwashing will become your 
husband’s greatest joy, BUT — when he gets irri- 
table and pepless due to constipation, just give him 
FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chewing gum way 
to relief, and see how much jollier he'll be around 
the house! FEEN-A-MINT tastes good—and you 
get all its famous benefits simply by chewing. No 
wonder folks say: ‘It seems just like magic!" Get 
a 10¢ package today and try it for your family. 


FEEN-A-MINT ssccres 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis - 


Bronchitis, acute or chronic, is an in- 
flammatory condition of the mucous mem- 
branes lining the bronchial tubes. Creo- 
mulsion goes right to the seat of the 
trouble to loosen germ laden phlegm, in- 
crease secretion and aid nature to soothe 
and heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are to like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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A Retired Banker’s Method for Personal Achievement 
Are you disappointed—disheartened? Do you feel that 
you are not making the progress in life to which you 
are entitled? Let me help you to Achieve your Ambi- 
tions. My amazing Key-Book to I CAN-—I WILL, & 
64 pp. pocket companion will aid you to use your God- 
given powers. Send $1 today. This will be one of the 
best investments in yourself that you will ever make. 

RANKLIN COGSWELL 


F 
1130 Seuth Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Mohammed's Monogram 


According to legend the prophet 
Mohammed used to describe his seal 
or monogram, the double crescent il- 
lustrated here, in 
the desert sands 
with a single 
stroke of his scim- 
itar. Can you 
draw a design of 
the emblem with 
a pencil, using a 
continuous stroke 
and without going over any part or 
crossing any line already drawn? 
Look carefully at the illustration, then 
try it. It will also be interesting to 
have your friends try it. Next week 
this column will show just how the 
ancient prophet drew his two half- 
moons or double-crescent with one 
continuous line, without crossing or 
retracing any line. Watch for it. 


Perturbing Matches 


Here is an excellent idea for the 
fellow who likes to play jokes on his 
friends. Take along a box of matches 
that won’t burn for those who are al- 
ways bumming lights. Such matches 
are easily prepared by painting a bit 
of sodium silicate on the match sticks 
just below the heads. No sooner are 


these matches lit than they go out. 
tp 


Fruit Puzzle 


Just now seed catalogues constitute 
the most popular part of the reading 
material in many American homes, In 
these works are found beautifully col- 
ored prints of cantaloupes, watermel- 
ons, grapes and so on. In order not 
to detract too much from the business 
at hand—planning gardens—this puz- 
zle was concocted from fruits. The 
puzzle is to take one-tenth of a canta- 
loupe, one-tenth of a watermelon, one- 





PASTIME and SMILES 





sixth of a banana, one-fifth of a lemon 
and two-fifths of a grape and form an- 
other fruit. 

Lest some reader rush off to the 
kitchen to form a luscious fruit cock- 
tail, here’s a tip to the solution: you 
take these fractional parts of the 
words, not the actual fruits, and form 
the name of another fruit—a popular 
citrus fruit—containing six letters. 





Brain Teaser 


To find out how her class in arith- 
metic was getting along, a teacher 
gave the youngsters this simple prob- 
lem in addition and division: - Add a 
baker’s dozen, the number of stitches 
that one in time saves, the number of 
sides to a cottage loaf and the number 
of days in the first two weeks of Feb- 
ruary when it’s Leap Year. Then div- 
ide the total by the number of birds in 
the hand that one in the bush is worth. 
Some of the youngsters thought their 
teacher had suddenly gone cuckoo, but 
a few actually worked the problem. 
Can you? Answer next week. ; 


Answer to Last Week’s—The man in- 
vested $1,900 in six per cent bonds and 
$100 in four per cent bonds. 

eee nmnent ann _ceeen een 


Smiles 


Neighbor—Your husband strikes me 
as being a man of*rare gifts. 

Mrs. O’Jawish — You’ve said it — 
“rare gifts!” Why we've been married 
nigh on 30 years and he hasn’t made 
me three presents in all that time. 


Kulper—Old Borely, the after-din- 
ner speaker, seems to have made a 
tremendous hit. I never heard an 
audience clap so much. What did he 
say? 

Playfoot—He said to them that he 
would not go on until they quieted 
down. 





YES, RENEW MY PATHFINDER 


Please Renew My PATHFINDER Subscription 
For (_] 156 weeks $2.00, [] 52 weeks $1.00 
My Remittance is Enclosed 


eeeeeeeeeee see eet eeseeseeeesesesesesese 


EVERY WEEK FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
* The World’s News Center * 


Mail This Coupon With Remittance To PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 












Quiggle—Hey, Bill! 

Bill—Yes; what is it? 

Quiggle—The doctor’s out there with a 
tire that needs fixing. 

Bill—Diagnose the case as flatulency of 
the perimeter and charge him $5. 


Ruth—Jack and I were out riding 
last night and something went wronz 
with the ignition. 

Virginia—Did it take long for you to 
get started? 

Ruth—Well, it was about five min- 
utes before he put his arms around 
me... 


Lawyer—Now, if you want my hon- 
est opinion. .. 

Client—No, no; I want your profes- 
sional advice. 

He—I love you. 

She—Really? 

He—But don’t tell your husband. 

She—Why? 

He—It might get back to my wife. 





Jimmie—If I were you, Percy, ! 
would tell him just what I think of 
him, 

Percy—How can I? The cad has 
no telephone. 


Chubb—They say you can tell a 
girl’s character by her clothes. 

Duff—I don’t believe it. Girls must 
have more character than that. 


Bjones—What’s the matter with you 
and your girl? 

Skjold—We had a tiff. I told her | 
was going away forever, and she told 
me to go. 

Bjones—Well, if you’re any man :t 
all you'll stay away at least a couple 
of evenings before going to see her 
again, 





Clara—Jack simply raved over m\ 
eyes, my figure and my complexion. 
Mary—And is he still in the asylum? 


Dzudi—Now that you’re married [ 
suppose you will take out an insur- 
ance policy. 

Palmetto—Oh, no! I don’t think 
she’s going to be dangerous. 


Wombat—They say the English lan 
guage has 82 sounds. 
Yerxa—Is that all? 
prise to me. 
Wombat—Why, isn’t that enough? 
Yerxa—I suppose it is, but if that is 
a fact, then the cat next door must 
know 10 foreign languages besides. 


That’s a su! 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you. Want. agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—-75 cents a word; minimum 








fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each of the name and 
address, will be coun as words. 


Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 





AGENTS WANTED 


BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS; shirts, ties, hosiery, 
inderwear, pants, jackets, sweaters, uniforms, etc. 

Sales equipment Free! Experience unnecessary. Nim- 
da, 4922-BX Lincoln, Chicago. 


AVIATION 


AIRPLANE MECHANIC HOME STUDY COURSE. 
$1.25 week! Employed Graduates. Booklet, stamp. 
Aeronautical, Dundee, Ill. 


BABY CHICKS 


40,000 CUSTOMERS in 40 different states annually 

buy 10,000,000 Davis chicks for broilers and layers. 
91 different breeds. Sexed chicks. Poults, ducks. 
$2.90-100 (for light cockerels) and up. Free catalogue. 
We guarantee chicks for 14 days. Immediate delivery. 
Davis Poultry Farm, Route 8, Ramsey, Indiana. 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. World's 
jargest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. Also Sexed 
1d Hybrids. Big Chick Almanac Free. Colonial 

Poultry Parms, Box 1006, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


RELIABLE MEN TO OPERATE MOVIE CIRCUITS in 
theatreless communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 

weekly. Everything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. 
Box 2404, Memphis, Tennessee. 


CLOTHING FOR SALE — ress ie 


FAMILY CLOTHED—$4.50. Clothing, hats, shoes. 
Army clothes. Free Catalogue. New Merchandise. 
id postcard. Eunice, 197-PF Division Street, New 
ork. 

















FARM LANDS FOR SALE ; 5 


MORE NEW FARM LAND. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops; 
orable climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 
re and list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. 
w, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


a FEMALE HELP WANTED ; 
YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week selling 
famous Double-wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 


Hosiery to friends. Write for actual sample. American 
Mills, Dept. E-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MOTHERS—SPECIAL WORK. Up to $22 a week. No 
,ouse-to-house, experience or investment. Give age, 
ess size. Harford, Dept. C-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INSTRUCTION  —sC : 

¥OU LIKE TO DRAW, SKETCH OR PAINT— 

Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occu- 

pation, . Federal Schools,-Inc., Dept. P-20, Minne- 
olis, Minn. 


; 














MISCELLANEOUS 
IRE PEANUT OIL FOR MASSAGE. $1.00 pint bottle 
postpaid. Sessions Company, Inc., Enterprise, 
,bama. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS : 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
ise! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
go School of Nursing, Dept. M-2, Chicago 
______—< OLD MONEY WANTED __ 
D MONEY WANTED. Do you know that Coin Col- 
lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? 
d high premiums for all rare coins? 
ds. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder May mean 
ich profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 113 Mehl Bidg., Fort- 
rth, Texas. 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS 
4INTING CONTRACTORS, New Deal for you. Write 
ill, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
‘'VENTORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
k. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
e A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept 
37, Adams Building, Washington, D. C 
PHOTO FINISHING 


lr LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natura) Col- 
rs. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 

Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful Natural 
lor Pheto, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





OLL DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 


enlargement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. Bartow 
idio, Topeka, Kansas. ree 
OLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 


oupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c Willard Studios, 


x 3535T, Cleveland, Ohio. a - ¢ 
OLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 col- 
red) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, Illinois. 


ALL BNLARGED. Roll developed and 8 brilliant, 
sparkling enlargements 25c. Diamond Foto. Hutch- 
son, Kansas. 








PLANTS 


REE—CALENDAR FOR 1940. Large picture calen- 
dar to hang on the wall. Gives planting and spray- 
vw guide for the home garden. A postcard with your 
ume and address will bring your calendar postpaid. 
rder now while the supply lasts. P. D. Fulwood, 
fton, Georgia. 

POULTRY AND SUPPLIES 


EVENTY VARIETIES THOROUGHBRED CHICKENS, 
ducks, geese, Fowls, eggs, chicks. Catalog. Neu- 
ert’s Farm, Mankato, Minn. 


: SCOTTISH WOOLENS a 
SCOTCH TWEEDS, $2 . Dime brings =n 
and “What's Wrong ith Men’s Clothing?” 
Mill, Galashiels, 


















HOUSEHOLD 


Oven Temperatures 


Few recipes nowadays are very 
specific about oven temperatures. 
They advise simple slow, moderate or 
hot oven and let it go at that. Here is 
what these terms mean: 








© Slow—250 to 350 degrees Fehren- 
heit. 

® Moderate—350 to 400 degrees 
Fehrenheit. 


® Hot (or “quick”)—400 to 450 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

® Very Hot—450 to 550 
Fahrenheit. 


degrees 





Lenten Casserole 


This recipe is an introduction to a 
satisfying dish for some of Lent’s 
meatless meals. 

Ingredients: one and a half cups 
macaroni, one and three-fourths cups 
cooked asparagus (diced), one cup 
milk, one cup cottage cheese, one-third 
cup chili sauce, three tablespoons 
flour, two tablespoons butter, one-half 
teaspoon salt, a few grains of pepper 
and some buttered bread crumbs. 

Directions: Cook macaroni in boil- 
ing salt water until tender and drain. 
Meltthe butter in a double boiler and 
add the flour, Then add one-fourth 
cup asparagus liquid gradually and 
cook until thickened. Next add the 
salt, pepper, chili sauce, cottage cheese 
and macaroni and mix well. Finally, 
stir in the dicéd asparagus, pour into 
a buttered baking dish, cover with the 
bread crumbs and bake in a Aot oven 


for 30 minutes. 
ee 


y . 
Week’s Hints 
@ Soaking dough-encrusted bowls 
and dishes in cold water befote wash- 


ing them in hot, soapy water makes 
the task easier. 


@ Store chocolate and cocoa in a 
cool, dry place to prevent important 
oils from deteriorating. 


q A reader suggests puiting a little 
blue or green vegetable coloring in the 
goldfish bow! to give the water a more 
realistic touch of the deep. 


@ Bake apples with only a small 
amount of sugar so that the character- 
istic flavor is not disturbed. 


@ Never run the vacuum cleaner 
over loose tacks or other metal objects 
on the floor. They may puncture or 
cut the dust bag. 








SONG POEMS WANTED  _s 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. 





SEND POEM. 
Phonograph recording, Rhyming pamphlet Free. 
Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, Bridgeport, Conn. 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


UNITED STATES STAMPS ON APPROVAL. Correct- 
ly classified. Reasonable. Southern Stamps. Box 
70, Miami, Florida. 
USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 


SILK DRESSES—10c, Children’s Coats, 35c. Bargains 
on Used Clothing, Men’s Suits, Hats, Shoes. Free 
Catalog. Mammoth, 412-B Grand Street, New York. 





























COUGHS! 





Get After That Cough Today 


with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feéls dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and ‘windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. Then you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the phlegm 
is loosened and easily raised. Quickly your 
throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 


Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as’ millions have donet Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s safe 
and acts quickly. At all drug counters. For gen- 
erous FREE trial bottle, write to Pertussin, 
Dept.P17,440 Washington St., New York City. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, 
Milk Orust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, ete. 
FREE TRIAL Don't give up, Try « Free Test 

of a mild, soothing, eczema 
giving many their Binet % Si nleht's rest’ Write 
been ne = 7s 4 ret real night's rest rite 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
1241 Park Square SEDALIA, MO. 


HELP KIDNEYS 


ase water, says Doctor. Try Dr. Ohlendorf’s Tonic 
ends to help your Kidneys pass water and tone up 
your system. FREE Urine Examination with a. ; 


$1.00 BotrLe Costs OneCent 


wilt Sond TWO Regular $1 Botties for $1.01 
Cash. No C. ©. D. Use one bottle. If not O. eee unused bottle 
im 15 days, we'll refund your dollar. No dope. Eet. 1882 

Dr. OHLENDORF. 1924 BLUE ISLAND AVE., DEPT. 7, CHICAGO 

















If Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 





Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible 
and comfortable reducible rupture pragection 
may be yours for the asking, without fost or 
obligation. Simply send name and address 
to William S§S. Rice, Inc., Dept. 50-K, Adams, 
N. Y., and full details of the new and differ- 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With- 
out hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a*Support that has brought 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
give freedom of body and genuine comfort. 
For full information—write today! 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK, 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Milinois 


MOVING SOON? _ 


Always remember that Pathfinder matting lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have made in your name or address. 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D. ©. 


LIV Medicine 


Regol contains scientifie 

liver medicines including 
@ very effective cholagogue (bile flow stimulant). 
Read all about Regol and its aid to Nature in 
relieving functional disorders of the liver and gail 
bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, gas, 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness due to 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY, 1554 Old Arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohie. 
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DAUGHTER, 
AGED 18 


MOTHER 
AGED 46 


FATHER, 
AGED 48 


GRAN DFATHER. 
AGED 723 


LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY INSURES 
THEM ALL? 


6 MONTHS 


THE FAMILY GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY PROTECTS YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 


IF ANY ONE IN YOUR FAMILY 

DIES FROM ANY CAUSE WE 

PAY BENEFITS UP TO $3000.00 
AS SHOWN IN THE POLICY 


ANYONE—MEN, WOMEN, CHIL- 
DREN, AGES 1-75, MAY APPLY 


The Family Group Policy insures your 
entire family for a maximum of... 


in event of ordinary 

or natural death as 

’ ° clearly explained in 
the policy; @ maximum of.... 


in event of death 
by auto as shown 
, » in the policy; a 


maximum of 


in event of travel 

death as outlined in 

’ vs this marvelous 
Family Group Policy. 


ACT NOW - SEND COUPON! 


LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE ... 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


There is no reason now why any member 
of your family should be without life 
insurance. One policy, costing only $1.00 
a month, can insure them all. 


This amazing policy was created after 
our actuaries found that if all mem- 
bers of the family were insured in one 
policy, we could save enough on policy 
costs, clerical costs, mail, stamps, etc., 
to materially reduce insurance costs. 
Further savings are made by eliminating 
agents who often get up to 50% of the 
premiums ... savings are also made by 
eliminating medical examination fees. 


ANYONE—AGE 1-75—MAY APPLY 


The huge reserves of this strong, re- 
liable company are all invested in United 
States Government Bonds, which are 
locked in the vaults of the State of 
Illinois. 


ACT NOW—DON’T DELAY! 
FILL OUT AND RETURN COUPON AT ONCE 


BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY Co. 


Bankers Ins. Bidg., Jefferson Sta., Desk 113 


Chicago, IMinois 


Please send details and tell me how to get the Family Group 


Policy for free inspection. 


TOTAL 
GUARANTEED 
cOsT 


a 


A MONTH 


FREE INSPECTION 
FOR 10 DAYS! 
SEND NO MONEY! 


We want you to see the 
policy . . . then decide 
for yourself. So fill out 
coupon now for 10-day 
Free Inspection offer and 
guarantee. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


No obligation ... no agent 
will call . . . no medical 
ACT NOW! 


All Policies are issued in 


examination. 


accordance with [Illinois 


Statutes. 





